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Che Kusti, or fillet, of the fire- 
CUorshippers. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, PH.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


“ Hold! hold! Thy words are death !” 
The stranger cried, as wide he flung 
His mantle back and showed beneath 
The Gebr belt that round him hung ! 
Moore's Fire- Worshippers. 
i,e4| NOT very well defined, but still a 
certain, amount of mysticism has 
from all times been associated with 
religious traditions and legends, re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, religious emblems 
and symbols, and even religious vestments 
and costumes. 

Such have ever been part of the sacerdotal 
system. ‘They are founded upon that play of 
the imagination, that love of the wonderful, 
and that awe of the supernatural, which has 
always been inherent in human nature, and, 
therefore, always will be. 

The philosophy of the ancients rebelled 
against it, yet mythology and pantheism 
remained triumphant—the scepticism of 
modern times has railed against it, yet it 
has not only its own nooks and corners, but 
its own enthusiastic advocates, who prefer 
persecution to giving up a pet mysticism. 

The emblems of this all-pervading weak- 
ness of human nature are even more numerous 
than creeds. There are none of the latter 
without these additional and apparently 
trifling—yet really important—accessories, 
which are as the flowers and fruit of the 
garden of faith. 

There is one comfort about these little 
frailties, that they are all alike harmless and 
innocuous, so long as they do not stir up the 
strife of offended vanity and pride—the 
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Church lamb-like becoming the Church 
militant. We admire them, because we 
respect the ministers of religion; we love 
them, because they are the outward sign of 
inward piety; and we look up to them with 
the reverence that is due to super-eminence 
in learning and faith. 

Every nation, and every individual, has its, 
or their, own predilections. If the right to 
wear a green turban, as indicative of descent 
from the Prophet, entitles the wearer to re- 
spect and regard in one country, why should 
not another country accord the same to one 
anointed by Apostolic succession—not so 
much to the cloth as to the outward mani- 
festation of the fact that he is one of the 
elect ? 

The Kusti takes but a very secondary rank 
among these vagaries of a weak and pliable 
humanity, but, still, it had its time. It was 
allied to outward manifestations of faith that 
preceded it; it had a very marked influence 
in the history of mankind for a brief period ; 
it has survived in other and modified forms ; 
it still exists to the present day; and yet it is 
among the least generally known of the many 
outward manifestations of faith that have pre- 
vailed, and- that have passed by and been 
overlooked from their assuming new forms or 
shapes, or being associated with so totally a 
different order of ideas as to be no longer 
recognisable. 

It was supposed that the tiara, the cardi- 
nal’s red hat, and the monk’s cowl, were 
among the last of the peculiarities in sacer- 
dotal head-gear ; but it is not so. We still 
see, even in the hat of a Church dignitary, or 
the flexible felt of a clerk in holy orders, the 
perpetuation of the same old feeling of the 
love of distinction in outward appearance. 

Turbans, and head-dresses of various de- 
scriptions, cinctures or waistbands, belts or 
fillets, have been worn from the most remote 
times as emblems, or distinctive badges of 
faith. We find such in Egyptian figures, and 
on Khaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Persian sculptures; on engraved cylinders, 
and on coins. 

The practice of wearing knots as fillets is 
still handed down in the worsted fastening of 
a Bedwin’s shawl, and in the cords or girdles 
of monks of the Order.of St. Francis—Corde- 


liers and Capuchins—and which are distin- 
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guished by three knots, symbolical of the 
three vows made by members of the Order— 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

The Kusti, or fillet, of the fire-worshippers 
was, however, in far more general use, being, 
in fact, inseparable from the sculptured 
figures of Kayanian and Sassanian times, 
and hence does it leave a mystic and im- 
perishable memory with those who have con- 
templated the great tablets of Shapir, Takhti, 
Rustam, Tenki Saulek, and other passes in 
Kurdistan. 

The term “gebr,” used by Moore, or 
“ suebre,” as it is written in Yakut’s Mojem 
el Buldan, is one of contempt adopted by 
the Muhammadans, as they did that of 
Gawur, or Giaour, for Christians, and Kaffir 
for pagans. Yet they preserved the emblem 
of Iran in the turban—the best known of all 
religious emblems after the cross of the 
Christians. 

The worship of fire dates from the most 
remote antiquity. Long before the dawn of 
written history, the Hindi-Aryans and the 
Perso-Aryans cherished the worship of the 
emblem of life on earth, just as the Khaldzans 
did in their time, and the Magi in theirs. 

According to a Parsi tradition, the agri- 
culturists made offerings of corn, the shep- 
herds of flesh, and hence arose a schism 
which led to Deva being accepted as god, 
and Asura, or Ahura, as the evil spirit by the 
one, and the acceptation of the same terms 
being reversed by the other. 

The origin of the Kusti is generally at- 
tributed to the great reformer of the south- 
western branch of the Aryans—Zaradasht, or 
Zoroaster, “the golden star”—he having 
declared that the angels appeared to him with 
a fillet. 

In the Sa’dah, which is an abbreviation or 
commentary of the Avesta (commonly called 
the Zend-Avesta, from being written in the 
Zend character), it is said: “If thou dost 
not know Iran from An-Iran (or that which is 
without Iran), I will teach you a sign by 
which you shall know them. An-Iran has 
not girt the Kusti as it is proper for them to 
do ; but Iran has girt himself with it, and has 
taken it above his face, as behoves all good 
men, saints, and men who are perfect in re- 
ligion; he has girdled the Kusti in the 
manner that is described in the true law.” 


It would appear from this that the fire- 
worshippers of Iran wore the Kusti as a 
turban or head-dress. The turban of the 
Indian fire-worshipper was the same as the 
Hindhi Khirkidar, only that the Khirkidar 
of North India and of Bengal was not quite 
so tall as the Parsi head-gear. 

The empire and the religion of the Parsis 
flourished from the time of its foundation 
under the Kayanian dynasty, to the middle 
of the fourth century before Christ, with a 
lustre which few nations surpassed in ancient 
times. 

But those who had often successfully 
assailed Greece were at last subjected by the 
Greeks, under Alexander the Great, whose 
advent is supposed to have been foretold in 
the Avesta, under the name of Setamgar. 

The supremacy of the Seleucids and of the 
Parthians followed, and it did not prove 
favourable to the followers of Zoroaster. It 
was not until the lapse of five centuries that 
the Parsis regained their independence, 
under the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 
Ardasir Babigan. This was in a.D. 226, and 
the dynasty endured until the year 641, when 
Yazdjird, the last of the line, was driven from 
his possessions by the lieutenant of the 
Khalif Omar. 

This was, however, to judge by the nu- 
merous sculptures and coins extant, the era 
when the Kusti flourished most. It was the 
duty of the Mibid, or high-priest (called also 
by the Arabs Masmajan), to bestow the fillet 
upon every boy between seven and fifteen 
years of age. 

Associated in this intimate manner with 
their faith, the Parsis were never a moment 
without it ; it acquired with them the mystic 
property of a protecting influence—acting as 
a spell to avert evil, or as a magic charm to 
insure impunity. According to the sacred 
books of the Persians, it was not only the 
sign of union among the faithful, but it also 
put demons to flight. All the good works of 
the person who was not girt with it became 
useless, and without merit, in the eyes of the 
law. 

The Parsi was further enjoined to make 
four knots in his Kusti. By the first he con- 
fessed the all-important point—the unity of 
God; by the second he acknowledged the 
superimposed truth of the religion of Zara- 
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dasht, or Zoroaster; the third was a testi- 
mony which he rendered to the divinity of 
the mission of the latter, and his quality 
as a prophet; and lastly, by the fourth, he 
attested to the firm resolution he had taken 
to do what was right, and to eschew all 
evil. 

According to the sacred books, the Kusti 
further terminated in two small tails at each 
end, to denote the four seasons ; whilst three 
knots on each tail presented in the aggregate 
the twelve months in the year. 

The cord was itself twisted of seventy-two 
threads, such being the number, according to 
the interpretation of the Magi, of the known 
kingdoms of the world in the time of 
Hushenk, Jamshid, or Dejoces—their first 
legislator. 

Herodotus assigns the same number to 
the nations under the sway of the Persian 
monarchs ; and, according to tradition, the 
same number of columns once supported the 
throne of Jamshid, at what afterwards was 
known as Persepolis. 

The Kusti was, as evidenced by its numer- 
ous representations, variously worn by dif- 
ferent peoples and sects. It was worn as a 
kind of turban, the ends hanging down loose 
from the head ; it was worn as a belt or girdle 
round the waist, or over the shoulder ; it was 
held in the hand as a circlet or badge, and it 
is even represented as adorning the pyrza, or 
fire-altars, which were supplied by naphtha 
springs with perpetual fire. 

Thus, for example, we see in the sculptures 
at Shapiir royal personages with the charac- 
teristic bushy head of hair surmounted by the 
Kusti rolled into the form of a balloon-shaped 
turban, with the tails hanging as streamlets 
down the back. In one instance the tails 
hang the whole length of the body behind. 
They also wear the Kusti as a girdle, and 
sometimes hold it as a circlet in the hand, 
apparently as an emblem of royalty. In some 
sculptures the arm of one figure is linked in 
the arm of another, within the Kusti, to show 
that they act in harmony, or to render a 
treaty or understanding binding between the 
parties. 

This is also the version given of the cele- 
brated bas-reliefs of Takhti Rustam, Nakshi 
Rustam, and Nakshi Rejéb, only in these the 
contracting parties hold the Kusti opposite to 





one another—the ends of the fillet being 
allowed to hang downwards.* 

Baron de Bode has, in his Zyravels in 
Luristan and Arabistan (vol. i., p. 352), given 
a striking representation of royalty seated and 
holding the Kusti in the hand ; and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has given equally interesting re- 
presentations of royalty girdled with the Kusti, 





THE KUSTI AS A BADGE OF ROYALTY, TENGI SAULEK, 


and at the same time holding the circlet in 
the hand (Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. x., 
part 1). These from Behistun. Sir Henry 











ORMUSD, AT BEHISTUN. 


Rawlinson considers one of the sculptures in 
question to represent “ Ormazd,” or Ormusd, 
as it is commonly written. 

Baron de Bode also gives a striking illus- 
tration, from Tengi Saulek, near Bebehan, of 


* Shapiir is the Sapor of the Romans ; Rustam the 
hero of Persian romance. 
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the fillet tied round a pyreeum, or fire-altar— 
a royal personage, or a mubid or priest, stand- 
ing by. The figure, however, has the acces- 
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BAS-RELIEF, TENGI SAULEK, NEAR BEBEHAN. 


sories of royalty—Kusti turban, bag-wig, and 
girdle ; but so also have the priests serving the 
fire-altars represented on Sassanian coins. 

It is also probable that the slings which, 
according to Quintus Curtius (Hist. of 
Alexander, \v., cvii.), adorned the head of the 
Mardi, and at the same time were used as 
weapons, were, in reality, Kusti. 

The Parsis of Persia, for whom the British 
Minister at the Court of Teheran has recently 
obtained a general toleration, and the Parsis 
of India, are lineal descendants of the fire- 
worshippers of old. 

Thé history of the emigration of the latter 
is contained in a Persian work entitled Kisseh z 
Sanjan (Sanjan being the name of the port 
at which they first landed), written by a Parsi 
priest named Bahram (a variant of Brahman), 
in 1599; as also in another more modern 
work, entitled the Parsi Prakasa, which work 
contains a record of all the important events 
that have occurred in the growth of the rich 
and powerful community of Parsis in Western 
India. 

There are differences of opinion among 
modern Parsis, as among other religious com- 
munities. For example, one Dosabhai Framji 
Karaka, C.S.I., maintains of the Kusti that 
“it is a thin woollen cord or cincture of 
seventy-two threads ; these threads represent 





the seventy-two ‘has,’ or chapters, of the 
sacred book of the Parsis, called Yazashne ” 
(History of the Parsis. 2 vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 1885). 

The few remaining Persian Parsis are in 
our own times mostly collected around the 
natural fires of Baki, and other places bor- 
dering on the Caspian, as also in Azerbijan— 
the land sacred to fire. 

In India, where they are more numerous, 
the Kusti is held by some to be a mere coun- 
terpart of the Brahminical paita, only among 
Parsis both women and men wear it; whereas 
among the Hindhus it is confined to the male 
sex. 

The Kusti and the Sadra—a muslin shirt, 
which is supposed to symbolize their armour 
of old—form the panoply in which the Parsis 
believe they can successfully resist the as- 
saults of Ahriman—the evil principle. 

Thus Ed ul Daru says in his Mauzat 7 
Zartisht,* that “the sadra and Kusti pre- 
serve the soul from the calamities accruing 
from Ahriman, and the souls of dead children 
are prevented by them from becoming devils, 
khairs, and jins.” 

Another modern writer — Rajendralala 
Mitra, LL.D., C.I.E.—argues that Manu 
having recommended the woollen paita for 
vaisyas (vol. ii., p. 44), the fact corroborates 
the theory of the Parsis having originally 
belonged to the agricultural class (Zhe Parsis 
of Bombay, Calcutta, 1880). This has re- 
ference to the primitive myth of the split 
between the Hindhii-Aryans and the Perso- 
Aryans. All that can be said is, that there 
may have been agriculturists and vegetarians, 
and shepherds and warriors, among those 
who descended originally from the lofty pla- 
teaus of Central Asia, or they may have been 
those who adopted the one or other system, 
or, as in the present day, the two combined. 

Apart from certain superstitions which had 
their origin among themselves, and from their 
commingling with other peoples, the faith of 
the Parsis appears to be pure, if not simple. 
The account which their leader—Dastir— 
gave of his followers, on landing in India, is 
summarized in the Kisseh i Sanjan: 

We are the poor descendants of Jamshid ; 


We reverence the moon and the sun. 
Three other things we hold in estimation : 





* Another variant for Zoroaster. 
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The cow, water, and fire ; 

We worship fire and water, 

Also the cow, the sun, and moon. 
Whatever God has created in the world 
We pray to, for He has selected them. 


This is not quite so simple as the legend 
on the temple of Isis, or the inspired injunc- 
tion of the Hebrew lawgiver, but the rever- 
ence of the thing created is manifestly made 
subordinate tothe worship of Him who created 
it. Fire was with the Parsis, as with the 
Khaldzans, the representative, or emblem, 
of God on earth, but the Deity dwelt in 


Heaven. 


Early bospitals of Southwark. 
By W. REnp1tE, F.R.C.S. 


=ma\T the end of life, as it is now well- 
nigh with me, I find it a very con- 
soling pursuit, and by no means an 
useless one, to keep on, as I have 
done for more years than I can say, accumu- 
lating materials throwing light upon the 
history of that old borough south of London 
Bridge, known first as the southern outwork 
of London itself, and later, as the Borough 
of Southwark. Without any effort on my 
part, material accumulates, and only requires 
classifying and indexing to be of sound his- 
torical use to myself, and, I may hope, to 
anyone else with a taste this way, afterwards. 
Among the very early records of the borough, 
founding hospitals, and attaching them to the 
religious foundations (é.¢., to the monasteries 
of St. Mary Overy and of Bermondsey), is a 
prominent and important fact ; the begin- 
nings and early progress of these hospitals in 
that rough and rude time, exceptionally useful 
and kindly institutions, are not merely of 
local, but of general, interest; the study 
throws light upon the social life of the times 
along which we go, upon the state of the 
poor as to themselves and in their relations 
with well-to-do neighbours. 

These hospitals came out of the early 
attempts to spread the new religion, as it 
may even for that time be called, England 
being as yet by no means Christianized. 
Those who devoted themselves to the work, 











missionaries they were, concerned themselves 
with the rude social questions of the time, 
and with every variety of knowledge possible 
to them. The poor, sick and helpless, came 
under their charge, the medical and surgical 
knowledge of those days, such as it was, 
rested much with them: they were the gar- 
deners, the medical botanists and herb doctors 
of the time, they graduated in the unseen 
universities of common-sense, of experience, 
and duty ; they added studies in astrology, 
for it was deemed needful to know under 
what conjunctions or signs the curative herbs 
should be gathered for them to be of any real 
use. A perusal of Mr. Cockayne’s Leechdoms 
and Wort-cunning* (cunning in herbs), will, 
no doubt, astonish the casual reader as to the 
great number of formulas and recipes known 
in the pre-Norman period, and how the use of 
simple herbs or worts cured, or were supposed 
to cure, the unhealthy conditions named. 
As one would suppose from their profession, 
the better sort could reverentially invoke the 
Master’s name ; but they failed not to use re- 
ligious charms, faith in relics, in sacred wells, 
and holy localities, and, of course, the faith 
often made whole the people who believed in 
them. Monks, and not only monks, but 
other religious of these foundations, practised 
doing good among their neighbours. Brethren 
and sisteren were nurses, watchers, and one 
may say, doctors of a sort, and here woman, 
as the sister, came into her legitimate posi- 
tion, in aid of, or in subordination to, others, 
in caring for the sick. The Infirmarer was a 
recognised officer, and implied an infirmary, 
a first step to an hospital, and no doubt many 
would, in an organized community, be willing 
to help in time of need. 

At the monasteries there was a regular 
season in which bleeding was practised, and 
so we approach their simple surgery. Of 
course, in that time of frequent feud and 
violence, the rough knowledge of bodily hurts 
and lesions was necessarily common enough; 
but, by the glimpses we get in old works, the 
practice was brutal. 

Before the Conquest, Southwark was a chief 
residence of the Godwins, and a favourite 
of the Conqueror, Earl Warren, we have 
reason to believe, resided here afterwards. 
We were important enough to be among the 


* Rolls Publications, 1864. 
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earliest to obtain Norman favour in the 
founding of priories, and soon after of the 
hospitals which were attached to them. 

It is said that Lanfranc, the Conqueror’s 
friend and bishop, was especially imbued 
with the spirit of charity in general, wherever 
it was needed ; he strove that his left hand 
should not know what his right hand did, 
and the king helped and favoured him. In 
particular, he built hospitals for the poor and 
sick of both sexes, and founded, for instance, 
the Church of St. Gregory, the Apostle of 
the English, which was served by a body of 
regular canons. All this Mr. Freeman notes. 
Now Lanfranc’s death took place in 1089, 
and his example, as one must suppose, led to 
the foundation of a hospital or infirmary, as 
one feature of the Priory of St. Mary Overy. 
In 1107, certain Norman knights refounded 
the Priory of St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
by London Bridge, for canons regular of the 
Order of St. Augustine. We don’t know 
when, or in what exact year, the hospital, or 
hospital-like feature of the priory, was set on 
foot. Considering this in connection with 
Lanfranc’s example, and the Norman knights 
amended foundation with canons regulars, it 
is more than probable that the hospital uses 
were set going no long time after 1107, at first 
as a function of the priory, and then as an 


hospital, but there is not sufficient evidence to 


say. In 1207, a very great fire destroyed the 
Church of the Blessed Mary of the Canon of 
Southwark, and a great part of London and 
Southwark was burnt. Tanner says : ‘Overy, 
Hospital of St. Thomas, upon the burning of 
the Monastery of St. Mary Overy, the prior 
and convent in that same year founded an 
hospital near their own house, wherein they 
said mass till the priory was rebuilt.” The 
hospital founded by the brethren for a tem- 
porary purpose was, as we shall see, not 
intended to last long, for the priory was re- 
built, and the hospital was removed, and 
apparently sumptuously refounded in another 
place. This was the work of a notorious and 
very active Bishop of Winchester, Peter de la 
Roche, in 1228. We are singularly fortunate 
in having, with little doubt, the exact address 
given by the Bishop on the occasion, con- 
taining in few words a very intelligible notice 
of the earliest hospital, and although it has 
been published before, being indeed yearly 








printed in the prospectus of the medical 
schools, it is a sine gud non here. As it is 
very little known outside the profession, no 
apology is needed for giving the whole of 
this old and quaint charter.* 

“The Lord Peter’s charter of indulgence 
for twenty days granted by him for this hos- 
pital. Peter, by the grace of God, Bishop of 
Winchester, to all the faithful in Christ in the 
diocese of Winchester, greeting. In Him, 
who is the salvation of the faithful. As 
saith the Apostle, bodily discipline which 
consists in fasts, vigils, and other mortifica- 
tions of the flesh, profiteth little, while piety 
availeth for all things, having the promise of 
the life which now is, and of that which is to 
come. Our Lord Jesus Christ, among the 
works of piety, enumerates, commends, and 
teaches us to fulfil six, as though more praise- 
worthy and more meritorious than the rest, 
saying: ‘I was an hungred, and ye gave 
Me to eat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me to 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; 
I was naked, and ye clothed Me; I was sick, 
and ye visited Me ; in prison, and ye came to 
Me.’ To those that perform these works of 
piety, He shall grant His blessing, and the 
glory of His heavenly kingdom, saying, 
‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the 
kingdom which has been prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world.’ But to 
them that neglect, and do not perform works 
of compassion He threatens His curse, and 
the penalty of eternal fire, which has been 
prepared for the devil and his angels. It is, 
therefore, to be borne in mind, my dearest 
sons, and more deeply laid to heart, how 
needful and how conducive to the salvation 
of our souls it is to exercise more readily 
those works of piety whereby blessing is 
promised to us, and the felicity of eternal life 
is gained. 

** Behold, at Southwark, an ancient hos- 
pital, built of old to entertain the poor, has 
been entirely reduced to cinders and ashes 
by a lamentable fire. Moreover, the place 
whereon the old hospital had been founded 
was less suitable, less appropriate for enter- 
tainment and habitation, both by reason of 
the straitness of the place, and by reason of 
the lack of water, and of many other con- 


* Translated from the Latin of the manuscript, by 
Mr. Flather, of Cavendish College. 
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veniences ; according to the advice of us, 
and of wise men, it is transferred and trans- 
planted to another more commodious site, 
where the air is more pure and calm, and the 
supply of waters more plentiful. But whereas 
this building of the new hospital calls for 
many and manifold outlays, and cannot be 
crowned with its due consummation without 
the aid of the faithful, we request, advise, and 
earnestly exhort you all, and with a view to 
the remission of your sins, enjoin you, ac- 
cording to your abilities, from the goods 
bestowed upon you by God, to stretch forth 
the hand of pity to the building of this new 
hospital, and out of your feelings of charity 
to receive the messengers of the same hos- 
pital coming to you for the needs of the poor 
to be therein entertained, that for these and 
other works of piety you shall do, you may, 
after the course of this life, reap the reward 
of eternal felicity from Him who is the 
Recompenser of all good deeds, and the 
loving and compassionate God. 

“Now we, by the mercy of God, and trusting 
in the merits of the glorious Virgin Mary, and 
the Apostles Peter and Paul and St. Thomas 
the Martyr, and St. Swithin, to all the be- 
lievers in Christ, who shall look with the eye 
of piety on the gifts of their alms—that is to 
say, having confessed, contrite in heart, and 
truly penitent, we remit to such twenty days 
of the penance enjoined on them, and grant 
it to them to share in the prayers and 
benefactions made in the church of Win- 
chester, and other churches erected by the 
grace of the Lord in the diocese of Win- 
chester. 

“ Ever in the Lord. Farewell.” 

With the belief well implanted that charity 
covers a multitude of. sins, and the national 
desire then, as now, to be bountiful in time 
of need, the Bishop’s tremendous oratory 
could not fail of its intended effect. This 
Ashburnham MS., happily secured to the 
British Museum, tells in detail the efforts 
made by gifts of money and estate in munifi- 
cently founding the new hospital. This 
manuscript was described in the Stowe col- 
lection, from which Lord Ashburnham had 
it as a parochial register ef St. Mary Overy, 
in Southwark ; it was, in fact, nothing of the 
sort, but simply a cartulary of the possessions 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, many of them the 





outcome of the proceedings which the Lord 
Peter had, as we see, set going. 

Other machinery is set in motion on behalf 
of the new hospital. The Pope having great 
power at the time over ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, issues bulls of confirmation of grants 
and privileges. The prior of St. Mary Overy 
compassionating the poor infirm in the hos- 
pital of St. Thomas, grants to all benefactors 
participation in the benefits of all masses, 
psalms, vigils, genuflexions, etc., of worship- 
pers at the priory, of daily benefits also, of 
masses for the dead and for the living, said 
in the Church of St. Mary Overy. He adjures 
the people by the hope they have of coming 
at last to the mansions of heaven—celi palata 
—to give liberally. Bishop Peter was not 
much himself—was, in fact, a wrong-doer and 
mischief-maker ; but he was liberal beyond 
his time, and he knew how to go to work to 
serve any cause he had in hand ; he was good 
to the persecuted Jews, providing they ab- 
jured their faith, and to the poor and sick, 
and he was hospitable in other ways. Quaint 
legal customs are exemplified in recorded 
transfer of the properties bestowed, and names 
appear, among the rest the Gowers, and the 
De Parys ; one of the latter, Robert de Parys, 
marshal of the Marshalsea afterwards, in 1392, 
and mixed up in one of Chaucer’s troubles—a 
Marshalsea prisoner had robbed him. Once 
now and then, in their transfers on behalf of 
the hospital, we come upon Jewish dealings, 
money-lending, mortgages, and so on ; in one 
case the property concerned took its name, 
the Jews’ Mede, from having passed through 
Jewish hands. One property referred to is 
within other property, and is indeed to be 
got to only through another person’s room or 
tenement. So many changes have come 
about since that early time that it would not 
be easy, probably it would be impossible, to 
trace these gifts back. Some ancient deeds 
are, I understand, in the possession of the 
city, which for so long had the complete, and 
still has the partial, control of the hospital. 
A few items appear here and there, and give 
us, more or less, obscure glimpses of hospital 
history ; for instance : 

“ s217. Robert, otherwise brother Robert, 
the proctor, was the custos; there were 
bretheren and sisteren of the Hospital of St. 
Thomas, in Suwerc, to whom lands and 
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houses were officially granted.” “1265. Wm. 
de la Craye is proctor of the brethren and 
sisteren ; Sit Robert, called the senescal, is 
the chaplain.”* 

We see both before and after the building 
of Bishop Peter’s new hospital, that the work 
is going on, and that brethren and sisters, and 
a chaplain (probably senescal or hospitaller), 
are on duty. 

They have, among other things, to provide 
for the burial of the dead. They have much 
trouble over this, because, after the manner of 
thechurchesdown to ourtime, there were rights 
of burial and of fees, and (as we have at length 
found out), these rights were scandalously in- 
jurious. In this instance it was necessary that 
Pope Honorius, 1216-1237, should give his 
mandate to Bishop Peter, that the Hospital of 
St. Thomas, of Southwark, should have a ceme- 
tery ; and to secure this an equitable allowance 
was to be made to the two parishes chiefly 
concerned. This was done. The cemetery 
was established within the “hospital of the 
poor and infirm,” and was dedicated to St. 
Thomas the Martyr. The canons of St. 
Mary Overy gave up their right of market for 
corn, held in the courts of the old hospital, 
and it was transferred to the new. The 
market was extended to other than corn ; for 
instance, to skins, leather, and the like, all of 
which paid dues, which were very profitable to 
the hospital. This charter was examined and 
confirmed by the King—33 Edward I., 1304. 
It was also agreed that the canons would not 
build any other hospital in the public street 
of Southwark over against the new one. 

A somewhat doubtful transaction took 
place in 1238. Lucas de Rupibus, sub-dean 
of the Pope, had managed to obtain for him- 
self for his life, the use of a hall, chapel, and 
stable, from the master and brethren of—to 
give the full titlek—the house of paupers of the 
hospital of St. Thomas. Apparently he had 
been “reasoned with” about it and had quit 
claimed, so that they may dispose of the hall, 
chapel, and stable as they wish. We see, 
then, that in 1238 there was a hall by the 
well, and a chapel. In 1352 there is note of 
a new chapel within the sanctuary of St. 
Thomas in Southwark. It goes without say- 
ing that there was religious service from the 
first, but here is definite mention of the chapel 


* Hist. MS. Com., 9th Report, St. Paul’s Records. 


of the hospital. I suppose the church is dis- 


tinctly foreshadowed in the very early grants 


of two bells of one hundredweight each, pro- 
bably soon after the hospital of 1228 was 
founded. A will of 1489 throws interesting 
light upon its ‘state then. John Meyricke, of 
the parish hospital and close of St. Thomas 
the Martyr in Southwark, bequeaths his body 
to be buried in the chancel of St. John Bap- 
tist, before the image of St. John the Baptist 
therein. There are other altars besides that 
of St. John, the Trinity Altar, and the Altar 
to Our Lady. ‘Twelve candles and torches 
are to burne about the herse at the obsequies, 
at mass, at burying, and at the month’s 
mind.” 

The hospital, as its name implies, was for 
the poor; but by old custom it was not con- 
fined to the poor. For instance, Alicia de 
Chalvedon, a good benefactor, confirms to 
the hospital in frankalmoigne, all her lands 
in Chalvedon, without any drawback, the 
master and brethren finding her within the 
court of the hospital a suitable bed, with 
everything pertaining to a bed for her, so 
long as she lives ; she is to have good service 
and money for clothing and fuel. Now and 
then at the discretion of first the master and 
brethren, and afterwards of the governors, 
humbler people were, on giving up all their 
goods to the use of the hospital, made in- 
mates, and attended to during their life. The 
custom was in those times a very good one, 
securing to worthy people a calm retreat from 
worldly turmoil, and in a very limited way, 
after the manner of an insurance, providing 
comfort for the future. 


Recent Archeological Discoveries. 
By TALFourD ELY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Continued.) 

— ——. 

Fares HE question of the position of 
’ Ry Naukratis has long been an un- 


\ 
GK decided one.”* That it is so no 
longer is due to Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie and his coadjutors. 
The ancient authorities who have proved 
* Naukratis, Part I., page 1. (Third Memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund.) 
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the safest guides are the geographer Ptolemy 
and the Peutingerian map. The city lay to 
the west of the Kanobic branch of the Nile. 
Here is the mound of Nebireh, in which “the 
only known decree of the city of Naukratis 
and the only two autonomous coins of that 
city were found ; the mound which contained 
archaic temples of Apollo and of Aphrodite, 
as Naukratis did, according to Herodotus 
and Athenaios; the mound which covers a 
great commercial emporium abounding in 
weights, and a centre of Greek trade and 
manufactures.” * 

Mr. Petrie assigns the foundation of the 
Greek settlements of Naukratis to the seventh 
century, possibly about 670 B.c., though the 
building of the temples might not have taken 
place till the close of that century. It ceased 
to exist about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury of our era. 

The site of the ¢emenos of Apollo has been 
fixed by the discovery of hundreds of vases 
dedicated to him, beside the ruins of two 
successive temples. Among the few archi- 
tectural fragments representing the first temple 
may be noted a base and a volute, found by 
Arabs before Mr. Petrie was aware of any 
temple existing there. The result illustrates 
the common fate of such antiquities. “The 
volute,” says our author, “was smashed up 
and carried off before I could return with my 
‘camera, in spite of my offering to buy it; 
the base I secured a good photograph of, 
while the finder stood by, hammer in hand, 
waiting to smash it.” The columns of this 
temple had a sculptured necking, found also 
in the Erechtheum, but nowhere else. The 
style of the second temple, dating from about 
440 B.c., has suggested that it was possibly 
designed by the same architects who some 
years later built the Erechtheum. 

Sacred precincts (¢emene) also of the Dios- 
kouroi, of Hera, and of Aphrodite, have been 
identified. These public resorts are, how- 
ever, eclipsed in size and interest by the 
Great Temenos, or Panhellenion, the centre 
and connecting link of the settlers and 
traders from every part of Hellas. This was 
founded by Chios, Rhodes, Mitylene, and 
six great cities of Asia Minor. It formed at 
once a place of assembly, a sanctuary, and a 
fortress, with its walls forty feet high, and, on 


* Naukratis, p. 4. 


an average, fifty feet thick. The chief build- 
ing within this was a block about 180 feet 
square, “containing twenty-six chambers, 
connected by passages opening from a main 
passage down the middle; these chambers 
and passages being floored with wood at a 
level of seventeen or eighteen [feet] above 
the ground, leaving cellars of this depth 
below each chamber and below the pas- 
sages without any communication with each 
other.”* This was the warehouse. The 
entrance, at a height of eighteen feet, was 
evidently approached by a movable scaffold- 
ing, so that access could be cut off in case of 
need. 

At the entrance to the ¢emenos a building 
was erected by Ptolemy Philadelphos. On 
the site of this were found models of various 
ingots and implements (hoes, chisels, bricks, 
etc.) connected with building, which had 
been deposited on the foundation. 

We know from Athenzeust that Naukratis 
was a great place for potters, and various 
factories have been found there. Among the 
most important antiquities are specimens of 
pottery of various ages and classes. In this 
department, as in some others, Mr. Petrie 
has associated with himself an expert; and 
Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, has 
an interesting chapter on painted vases. Of 
the archaic pottery Mr. Petrie himself has 
treated. In this class, the pottery from the 
temenos of Apollo is most important as being 
early, and approximately dated. Its com- 
parative age is gauged by its position in the 
deep trench, into which discarded offerings 
were thrown. Here was found the “ Phanes” 
bowl, of which we shall have something to 
say later on. 

Mr. Cecil Smith remarks that “the vases 
of the ‘Geometric’ style and the so-called 
‘Island’ type” do not ‘occur at Naukratis. 
Thus, the usual view, that they are earlier 
than 650 B.C., is confirmed. 

A fine example of the so-called “Cyrenian ” 
ware—i.¢., a cup with polychrome figures on 
a white or cream-coloured ground—is men- 
tioned by Mr. Smith among the vases from 
Naukratis. This class is most generally known 
from what was, for a long while, its only 
representative, the Paris Kylix, on which 
Arkesilaos superintends the weighing of sil- 


* Naukratis, pp. 24, 25. 7 xi., 480. 
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phium,* the staple commodity of Cyrene. 
Now, there are several specimens at Paris 
and in the British Museum; at Berlin there 
is not one. 

With reference to the bowls decorated 
outside with large eyes, Mr. Smith suggests 
that the employment of colossal eyes to de- 
corate the outside of cups with painted scenes 
(frequent in the case of the red-figured Xy/ix) 
“may have been imitated from the same 
dedicatory brown bowls in Naukratis, the 
idea of which may itself have been borrowed 
from the sacred eyes of Osiris, manufactured 
in such large quantities by the scarab factors 
of Naukratis.” Some think, however, that 
the cup or platter (like the vases at Hissarlik) 
was in early times regarded as a face; one 
of the best known examples being the pinax 
with the combats between Hektor and Mene- 
laos, where the nose also is indicated. 

The numerous inscriptions of Naukratis 
have been discussed by Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
who has used them as a means of tracing the 
development of the Ionic alphabet. He has 
thus been led to conelusions which differ 
widely from those formed by others, as, for 
instance, Professor Kirchhoff. His chief 
contention is, that the more ancient inscrip- 
tions of Naukratis are earlier than the famous 
graffiti carved by the Greek mercenaries on 
the colossal statues at Abu Simbel. If Mr. 
Gardner be right, then must these graffiti 
abdicate the important position they have 
been assigned by Professor Kirchhoff in the 
evolution of the alphabet. 

In an interesting contribution to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vii., p. 230, 
Mr. Gardner even suggests that the mer- 
cenaries at Abu Simbel used a “a local 
alphabet, allied, indeed, to the Ionic, but 
distinct from it ;” though he candidly admits 
the difficulty of supposing the use of such an 
alphabet by natives of Ionic cities as Teos 
and Colophon. 

Professor Gustav Hirschfeld, of K6nigs- 
berg, pronounces (Rheinisches Museum, xiii., 
pp. 209-225) the mass of the pottery found at 
Naukratis to belong to the sixth century or a 
ater date. He holds that it was Amasis 
who made Naukratis a Greek city, and he 


* Rayet considered it was wool. As the same sub- 
stance is in both scales, he suggested a division of it 
between king and subjects was intended. ist. de la 
Ctramique grecque. 


adheres to this view even after reading Mr. 
Gardner’s article in the Hellenic Journal. 

In the fourth edition of his Studien zur 
Geschichte des Griechischen Alphabets, pp. 43- 
47, Professor Kirchhoff discusses the question 
with his usual learning and precision. From 
a careful consideration of the style of the 
writing, the forms of the letters, and the 
testimony of Herodotus (ii. 178), he arrives 
at the conclusion that all the inscriptions of 
Naukratis are later than that of Abu Simbel, 
even if we place the latter in the reign of the 
second Psammetichos rather than the first. 
This verdict will find general acceptance 
among those who have followed the teachings 
of the great Berlin epigraphist. 

Most of the Naukratis inscriptions are 
merely dedicatory. Among them is that of 
Phanes, son of Glaukos, who dedicated a 
large bowl to Apollo. He has been supposed 
to be the same Phanes who was an important 
person in the service of Amasis, but after- 
wards deserted him. Though captured the 
wily Greek managed to make his guards 
thoroughly drunk and get away to Cambyses, 
whom he assisted in his invasion of Egypt.* 
He came from Halikarnassos, and to him, or 
to an ancestor of his, is referred the well- 
known electrum stater, the earliest of in- 
scribed coins. It is a curious coincidence 
that this Halikarnassian worthy should: thus 
have succeeded in concentrating on himself 
the attention of students of epigraphy and of 
the ceramic art, as well as of the numis- 
matist and the historian. 

The coins discovered at Naukratis have 
been examined and described by Mr. Barclay 
V. Head. It is needless, therefore, to say 
that they have been described clearly and 
well. They are arranged in seven chrono- 
logical periods. The first of these periods is 
from 520 to 350 Bc. To this belong ninety- 
seven Greek autonomous silver coins. The 
last period begins with A.D. 340. To this are 
assigned only eighteen Byzantine, Arabic and 
Turkish coins. The largest class (the fourth) 
is that of the Imperial bronze of Alexandria, 
ranging from B.C. 30 to A.D. 190, about which 
time “ Naukratis ceased to exist as a centre of 
commercial life.” The silver coins were 
(with two exceptions) found in three hoards. 
Of these the first consisted of fifteen archaic 

* Herodotus, iii. 4. 
+ Head, Cotns of the Ancients, I. A., 7. 
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coins “found together with 42 ounces of 
roughly cast and cut up lumps of silver,” and 
is supposed to have formed part of a silver- 
smith’s stock-in-trade. In the other two 
hoards were found Athenian tetradrachms, 
eighty specimens of which have been dis- 
covered at Naukratis. 

Of the bronze the most remarkable are two 
small autonomous coins of Naukratis hitherto 
unknown, bearing the head of Aphrodite, 
and on the reverse also a female head per- 
haps representing the city. Mr. Head places 
them in “the closing years of the fourth 
century B.c.” The inscriptions on these 
coins show that they were struck at Naukratis 
in the name of Alexander. 

As to the other coins, their chief value is 
that they give some idea of the extent, course, 
and duration of the city’s trade. 

How important the trade was that passed 
through the only permanent “ treaty-port” of 
Egypt may be inferred from the great find 
of weights, to the discussion of which are 
devoted no fewer than eighteen of the ninety- 
five pages of text in the memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The forms and 
details of the weights occupy their full share 
of the plates with which the memoir is so 
handsomely equipped. Such details can be 
fully appreciated only by experts; but Mr. 
Petrie has succeeded in impressing the stamp 
of exactness on the whole of his work. 

Passing over to the shores of South-western 
Asia, we find ourselves on the track pursued 
by Professor Gustav Hirschfeld. His travels 
in Asia Minor are published in the Pvoceed- 
ings of the Berlin Academy (1874-1885). 
They extended over Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Caria, Phrygia, and at a later time Paphla- 
gonia—districts once thickly populated, but 
now in great measure deserted. Great part 
of his route has rarely been traversed by 
Europeans, though containing many interest- 
ing remains both of rock-cut tombs and of 
cities that flourished under the Roman 
Empire. 

In the course of the earlier journey Pro- 
fessor Hirschfeld notes a fact which illustrates 
the adornment of the wall on the Acropolis 
of Athens with the entablature of a ruined 
temple. At Adalia he found an ancient 
gateway walled up in a careful way with 
Ornamental work. Elsewhere, too, he found 
the architectural members of older buildings 


utilised in the Byzantine period for the 
adornment of new structures in symmetrical 
arrangement and with considerable skill. 

The sepulchral monuments in these parts 
consist chiefly of large oblong sarcophagi, 
with heavy gable covers. These are decorated 
with shield and spears, or with the head of 
Medusa. The Feast of the Dead is also 
found on them. They bear inscriptions for- 
bidding the unauthorized use of the tomb 
under penalty of a fine. The inscriptions 
are late, even of Christian times. These 
sarcophagi recur with monotonous uniformity 
throughout Pamphylia and Pisidia. 

The cities have frequently been destroyed 
by earthquake. This was the case with 
Termessos. No private buildings are pre- 
served, and the ruins of the public edifices, 
sacred and profane, are of no earlier date than 
the second century of our era. In these 
veritable cities of the dead the most striking 
features are the tombs. Over the slope that 
borders on Termessos, lie spread many 
hundred sarcophagi, and the rock-hewn 
monument in the market-place is alike a 
tomb. 

At Perge, a little vaulted church with nave 
and aisles half choked with débris, affords a 
shelter for the wandering cattle. Of the six 
supporting columns two have Doric capitals, 
one a Byzantine, and on a fourth stands a 
beautiful marble pedestal with inscription in 
honour of a pagan priestess. 

The importance, however, in Christian 
times of the city where Paul and Barnabas 
preached the Word,* is attested by the 
remains of more imposing religious edifices. 
The sepulchral monuments again display a 
variety of form and size quite unusual in this 
neighbourhood ; mausolea on a moderate 
scale, vaulted sepulchres, small Doric build- 
ings, sculptured sarcophagi. Of inscriptions, 
on the other hand, there are but few. 

At Sylleion Professor Hirschfeld found 
subterranean sepulchral chambers, one having 
a pointed roof formed of overlapping stones, 
and closely resembling the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb. 

In his later journey, from August to 
October, 1882, he examined the lower course 
of the Halys, which was previously entirely 
unknown, and believed to be almost impos- 
sible of access. He found, however, on its 

* Acts xiv. 25. 
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banks several open spaces which were fruitful 
and well populated. In one of these stands 
a stately rock sepulchre with vestibule sup- 
ported by three columns of peculiar form. 
Above is a pediment carved in the rock, in 
which are animals standing face to face. On 
the step before the columns couch three 
lions. The form of the central one is 
sculptured in theround. Those on the sides 
are cut in relief on the rock. 

The Thermodon, sorenowned in mythology, 
was found to have but a very short course, 
though its volume of water still merits its 
ancient fame. 

After travelling about a thousand miles on 
land, Professor Hirschfeld sailed back along 
the whole northern coast of Asia Minor. In 
the following year he laid before the Berlin 
Academy an Itinerary and a detailed sketch 
of his route, together with sixty photographs 
of monuments, and of the important features 
of the country through which he had passed. 
In 1885 the Academy published his mono- 
graph on the rock tombs of Paphlagonia. 
Of these tombs one of the most interesting is 
that of Hambarkaya, with the figure of a lion 
in its pediment. One of the four tombs at 
Iskelib has a lion’s head carved on the 
capital of a column, suggestive of the capitals 
at Persepolis. Lions as guardians of the 
tomb occur also in Phrygia, Etruria, and 
Cyprus. At Halikarnassos, too, they formed 
one of the most conspicuous features of the 
mausoleum. A still more striking connecting 
link with Phrygian tombs is the small pillar in 
the pediment at Iskelib. With regard to this, 
and indeed other points, Professor Hirschfeld 
refers to the papers contributed to the 
Hellenic Society’s Journal by Professor W. M. 
Ramsay. 

A remarkable feature is the introduction of 
windows in the outer walls, as in the instances 
at Iskelib, whereas in Etruscan burying-places 
they occur only in the internal walls dividing 
the sepulchral chambers. 

At the close of his treatise the learned 
author insists on the fact that Asia Minor 
was not, as we are often told, the mere bridge 
over which the art and culture of farther 
Asia were brought among the Greeks, but 
also itself a treasury for Greeks to borrow 
from, a borrowing that was repaid indeed, 
and with goodly interest. So, for instance, 


was it with the art of striking coins. It was 
thus the Paphlagonian and Phrygian tombs 
that were the forerunners of architecture. 

Thus far the Konigsberg Professor. In 
his preface he had stated his intention to put 
forward only the actual, wisely judging the 
hypothetical to be perilous in such a case. 
This abstention from arbitrarily laying down 
the law is justly praised by Professor 
Ramsay,* who remarks with truth, that in the 
rash identification of ancient sites each new 
guess creates a new difficulty. 


ae 


Che Great Seals of England. 


——= 


LMOST every year sees some part of 
the State pageantry of the English 
Government pass into the limbo of 

™ things departed, and possibly in 
another decade or two the impressive inutility 
of a great seal will be numbered with the 
majority. Social economists will ask why 
this prodigious waste of wax ; their opponents 
will have only a sentimental answer to return, 
and, as a result, another of our most ancient 
institutions will be inevitably doomed. 
Patents, which once consumed ten thousand 
pounds weight of wax every month, are now 
sealed with a mean little impressed stamp in 
place of the generous amplitude of wax which 
used to depend from them, and by the Crown 
Office Act of 1877 a long list of documents 
which used to require the great seal are 
now validated by its poor relation, the wafer 
great seal. Its day is over, but during that 
day the great seal has played no unimportant 
or unbeneficent part in our national life. 

How old the use of a great seal in England 
may be, is a point which has yet to be 
determined, but there can be very little doubt 
that seals were used by the Saxons in imita- 
tion of their Roman forerunners. The first 
seal of which an impression is in existence is 
that of Offa, King of Mercia (d. 796), on 
which the king is represented in profile. The 
features are practically indistinguishable, and 
only the dimmest traces of an inscription 
remain. Its general shape and style would 


* American Journal of Archeology, 1887. 
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seem to point to its being either a badly cut 
gem, used as a seal, or elseto its being imitated 
from a Roman model. The former would 
appear the most probable, as the cutting is 
done with a skill and accuracy not to be met 
with on Saxon coins of the date, and very far 
in advance of the seals used by Edward the 
Confessor two centuries later. 

Probably the house of Cerdic used seals as 
appendages to their state documents, but of 
this we have no certain evidence, nor have 
we any regarding their user or non-user by 
the Danish monarchs, Canute, Harold Hare- 
foot or Hardicanute. In fact, the first definite 
user of a great seal in England is by Edward 
the Confessor, who appears to have used at 
least three different varieties. The best 
known of these has been familiarized by the 
reverse and obverse being given in the 
Student's Hume, pp. xi. and 57.* They are 
by no means striking as works of art, but as 
illustrations of Saxon costume and records of 
the king’s features they are of great value. 
The variations in the three seals are so small 
that there is fair reason to believe that they 
have handed down the general appearance of 
the Confessor with tolerable accuracy, as 
well as that of the helm or crown he wore, 
and the throne or cathedra on which he sat. 
The legend, too, is worthy of notice, for he 


styles himself ‘ Anglorum Basilei,” not using 
the word ‘‘ Rex,” as was the custom of pre- 


ceding and succeeding monarchs. It is 
little points such as this which enable us 
to form correct judgments on events and 
characters otherwise uncertain and misty. 
Another noteworthy point in his seal is that 
on both sides the king is represented sitting 
in state : under the Normans, and ever since, it 
has been the custom to represent the king as 
amounted warrior on the counter seal, and 
as the judge or monarch on the obverse. 

The seals of the Norman kings, though of 
increased size, are of very small artistic merit. 
That of William the Conqueror is chiefly 
noticeable for the faithfulness with which the 
engraver has represented the famous pendu- 
lous abdomen of that monarch, a coarse joke 
on which ultimately led to his death. These 
seals are, however, not without value from 
the fact that they show changes in arms and 


* This work also gives illustrations of the seals of 
Edward IV. and Richard HI. 


armour. The side showing the king in state 
is invariably the worst executed, and not 
unfitly symbolizes the unimportance of justice 
according to these monarchs’ views. 

Considering the very limited number of 
great seals there have been, it is amazing the 
amount of information which may be gathered 
from them. The heraldic changes of the 
royal arms, for example, are accurately 
delineated. The first seal of Richard I. is 
the earliest seal of which anything like an 
heraldic cognizance was displayed, and on 
his second seal the three leopards, or lions as 
they ale now termed, are clearly represented. 
In all the changes the English arms have 
undergone this feature has _ subsisted. 
Richard’s second seal is also interesting, 
because it bears on the obverse the star and 
crescent ; possibly this was only placed there 
as an ornament, but it is more probable that 
it was inserted on account of that monarch 
having—most unfortunately for his country— 
been a Crusader. It does not appear on the 
seal of John, although the arms do. Since 
this time the arms of the country have always 
had a place on the seal in some shape or 
other; for instance, in the seal of the Common- 
wealth the arms of England are represented 
by the cross of St. George only, as they are 
at the present time in the Union Jack. 
Cromwell had sufficient vanity to wear his 
own family coat as an escutcheon of pretence 
on the arms of England in the great seal 
which Simon made for him in 1653, and also 
in his great seal for Scotland. We may fairly 
imagine that this would give rise to no few 
bitter sarcasms and jeux @’esprit on the part of 
loyalists learned in heraldry. On these seals, 
too, it is noteworthy that a dragon is the 
forerunner of the present unicorn as a sup- 
porter of the arms, and on the reverse of 
both seals the harp for Ireland is borne in a 
separate escutcheon. 

So carelessly is armour usually represented, 
that were it not for the brasses of the period, 
on which these seals act as a commentary, they 
would in this respect be almost valueless ; 
but with architectural ornament it is different. 
Under the Plantagenets, and indeed till the 
first seal of Henry VII., the obverse usually 
represents the king’s seat as surrounded by 
elaborate canopies and niches, many of which 
are extremely beautiful, and cut with a freedom 
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and accuracy which we look for in vain on 
the seals of the present and two preceding 
monarchs. The seals of Edward IV. and 
Henry VI. are superb in this respect, and it 
is a convincing proof of the hold that archi- 
tectural art had on the nation that the various 
seals should faithfully represent the changes 
which took place during the period when 
pointed architecture seems to have belonged 
to the life of the nation. The first seal of 
Henry VII. exhibits a beautiful specimen of 
third-pointed panelling, or tabernacle work, 
but the second shows clearly the influence 
that Italian art had already commenced to 
gain, and shows it, too, before it can be traced 
in any edifice of importance. From the reign 
of Henry VII. Gothic art becomes a thing of 
the past, and in the seals of his son and the 
succeeding Tudor and Stuart monarchs the 
power of the Renaissance is apparent. During 
the earlier part of the present century there 
came a Gothic revival, and Queen Victoria 
came to the throne when its beauty was ap- 
preciated without its feeling or its principles 
being understood, and on her seal an attempt 
was made to represent Gothic panelling. No 
one will surely venture to claim for any part 
of the great seal now in use much artistic 
merit ; but of a surety the panelling is its worst 
feature, and should her Majesty require a 
fourth great seal, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that it will not, as on the two previous occa- 
sions, be a mere servile copy of her first seal ; 
but, should it be deemed worth while to have 
any architectural ornament at all, be designed 
by some artist who has entered into the spirit 
of the Gothic revival. The first serious at- 
tempt at architectural ornament appears on 
the seal of Henry III. As a proof of the 
loving way in which the medizeval artists did 
their work, it may be mentioned that many 
of the fields are beautifully and elaborately 
diapered ; the last instance of this is the seal 
of Queen Mary. 

Allegorical ornament first makes its appear- 
ance in the reign of Anne, when a figure of 
Britannia takes the place of the monarch 
mounted on the counter-seal of her second 
seal, and allegorical representations have ap- 
peared in more or less pronounced fashion on 
all succeeding seals, though on the obverse 
the practice of representing the monarch on 
horseback has been resumed. Thus, on the 


seal of her reigning Majesty the obverse shows 
her seated in the coronation chair, while at 
her feet are seated figures of Justice and Reli- 
gion, the latter bearing a book with the sign 
of the Trinity on the cover. The last seal of 
George III. and the seals of George IV. and 


. William IV. also show the coronation chair 


with divers curious variations. The last- 
mentioned seal, it may be noted, has a 
line-of-battle-ship on the counter-seal, the 
naval element having been disregarded be- 
tween this period and that of the Common- 
wealth, when a fleet forms part of the counter- 
seal. 

On the seals of Cromwell, on the reverse 
side, there is a landscape, a feature Simon 
repeated on the seal of his son, Richard. 

While in exile Charles II. had his great 
seal. Only a fragment remains of the first, 
but on the second (made 1653) it is remark- 
able that he claims to be King of France, 
although at the period he used it he was a 
refugee at the French Court. In the two 
cases in which English queens married foreign 
sovereigns, both the husband and wife are re- 
presented on the seal. After the death of 
Mary II., William III. had a new seal, on 
which he appears alone. On the present 
great seal the use of the arms of Hanover, 
blended with the royal arms, is discontinued, 
and the shield is used without supporters. 

On the great seal of the Commonwealth 
for England, as on that for Scotland, and on 
the seal of King’s Bench, there is a represen- 
tation of the Commons seated in debate in 
Westminster Hall; the architectural details 
are very poor, but the engraver (Thomas 
Simon) spared no pains to give dignity and 
intelligence to the faces of the representatives 
of the people. These are the only instances 
in which any attempt has been made to portray 
a scene, although on the seals of George III. 
and his son allegorical groups of some mag- 
nitude are represented. 

That in the earlier history of this realm 
the great seal was a state instrument of vast 
importance is undoubted ; and yet at the best 
it was only a hall-mark, affording, in the time 
when writing was a scarce accomplishment, 
and reading an art with few votaries, a ready 
means of identifying the validity of important 
documents, just as in the present day bales 
of cotton piece goods are sold in Brazil by 
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the sign of the manufacturer, and are often 
unmarked by so much as a single word. 
Under these circumstances it is no matter of 
surprise that its use should have been guarded 
by numerous precautions. Accordingly, in 
25 Edward III. it was made high treason to 
counterfeit the great seal, and the Common- 
wealth also made it a similar offence to 
imitate their seal. The offence has now 
been reduced to a felony. There is no 
instance of any person suffering death for 
such a misdemeanour, although as forging 
charters was not unusual, and this necessitated 
counterfeiting the seal, the crime was not 


for a new seal was ordered to be drafted a 
week later, and came into use in about 
twelve months’ time. 

But the mistake of affixing the rightful 
seal to an improper document was more 
dreaded than a forged seal, and from time to 
time precautions against such an accident were 
multiplied. A full account of the officials 
charged with the duty of examining docu- 
ments presented for sealing, as well as all 
officials in attendance on the great seal, 
appears in a report made by the Lord 
Chancellor, in 1740, of a survey of the 
different courts in England and Wales, 


FIRST SEAL OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


unknown. In 1549 some of the Fawes were 
accused at Durham of this offence. Probably 
the frequent changes of seal under some of 
our earlier monarchs may have had for their 
object the prevention of forgery, and even in 
1784, when the great seal was stolen from the 
house of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, a Council 
was called the following day to order a fresh 
seal, with sufficient alterations to enable any 
misuse of the stolen property to be at once 
detected. The fresh seal was presented to 
and approved by the King in Council on the 
second day after the robbery, but it would 
appear to have been a very rough production, 


Another precaution was that while there was 
a keeper of the great seal, he was required 
to close it up every night under his own seal, 
and those of certain other approved persons. 
This great official appears to have been 
charged with few duties of importance, and 
to have held an office rather of dignity than 
power. 

No great seal can be legally used until it 
has been touched as a sign of approval by 
the sovereign, who then directs the Lord 
Chancellor to take charge of it. At the same 
time the old seal is defaced in the monarch’s 
presence ; this is now done by punching 
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small holes in the field of the seal, but in 
olden time the seal was broken into several 
pieces. The old seal thus defaced becomes 
the property of the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being. There is no official material of 
which the seal need be made; usually it is 
of silver, but Henry VI. had one of gold, 
and there are instances of bronze being used. 

It has always been the custom on the 
succession of a monarch to use the seal of 
his predecessor until a new one has been 
prepared ; thus charters of James II. were, 
before October 21, 1685, sealed with the seal 
of Charles II. This custom was legalized 
by the Act of Succession, 6 Anne, c. 41, 
SEC. 9. 

From the size of the seals—the present 
one is more than six inches in diameter—it 
is obvious that they take a considerable time 
to prepare. 
ordered, which did not come into use till 
August, 1815. Indeed, Mr. Marchant, the 
engraver, appears to have forgotten all about 
the order, for he did not even prepare the 
draft for approval until, in August, 1810, he 
received a somewhat sharp reminder from 
the Clerk to the Council. 

There are several instances of the great 
seal having met with misfortune. Lord 


Brougham, for example, had it stolen by cer- 


tain mischievous young ladies, who returned 
in sufficient time to prevent the Chancellor 
having the humiliating task of recounting the 
mishap to his royal master. The most 
famous instance is, however, ‘that recorded 
by Burnet of James II., who, appearing to 
imagine that his enemies had as great 
reverence for the great seal as he possessed 
himself, dropped it into the Thames, and 
professed his belief that with this massive 
piece of pomp he had destroyed the hopes 
of his opponents. No greater proof of its 
inutility could exist than the fact that all 
went merry as a marriage bell even before 
William and Mary were able to get their 
seal engraved or the fishermen had dredged 
that of the absconded monarch from its 
resting-place of mud. 

The method of affixing the seal to docu- 
ments has undergone some changes. In 
early times it was attached to a strip of 
the parchment hanging from the left 
bottom corner; in medizval times the seal 


Thus, in 1801 a new seal was - 


was attached to silk cords passed through 
the lower part of the charter and plaited 
together ; in documents of the highest im- 
portance cords of gold or silver were occa- 
sionally used. At the present time silver 
thread is used for the most important docu- 
ments, silk for those of lesser lustre, and 
woollen cords for ordinary purposes. __ 

A purse in which to keep the great seal is 
provided every year, the discarded one be- 
coming the property of the Lord Chancellor. 
Eldon held the seals so long that his wife 
was able to have the hangings of her bed 
made from these disused purses. 

What an instrument of oppression a 
medizeval monarch might make the great 
seal Mr. Round proved in his article on 
‘‘ Richard the First’s Change of Seal,” in the 
Archeological Review for last April ; and in 
the stately work* in which he has garnered 
most of the available material regarding 
the subject of great seals, Mr. Wyon gives 
a clear account of this abominable pro- 
ceeding, to which the reader is referred. 

Mr. Wyon has done invaluable service to 
all students of the sphragistic art, inasmuch 
as in the superb folio just alluded to he has 
gathered together illustrations of all English 
great seals so far as known. The greater 
portion of the book was compiled by the late 
Mr. Alfred Benjamin Wyon, and after his 
lamented death finished by his brother, Mr. 
Alfred Wyon, the present chief engraver of 
her Majesty’s seals. Both these gentlemen, 
long before the publication of the book, 
proved their right to speak with authority on 
the subject, and their production is some- 
thing more than the mere illustrated record 
it would have become in the hands of less 
enthusiastic, if not less learned editors. Of 
course there is very little, if anything, in the 
volume which was not perfectly well known 
before, but the information, as the list of 
works consulted which is given at the end of 
the volume shows, was spread over so wide 
an area that it was difficult of access. The 
seals, too, perhaps without exception, have 
all been published, but it is no small boon to 
have them collected together in one volume. 
But the main value of the book certainly does 
not lie in the engravings : it is rather in the 

* The Great Seals of England. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1887. 
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clear description of each seal, the transcrip- 
tion of the legends, the statements of sizes 
and the dates between which each seal 
was employed. In the appendices Mr. 
Wyon has also collected matter the import- 
ance of which is evident. The first of these 
gives extracts from the records of the Privy 
Council from 1663 to 1878, regarding the 
ordering of new and the defacing of old great 
seals, and in these notes there is much 
historical matter to be gleaned, as, for example, 
that in 1689 the arms of Scotland were 
ordered to be added to the seal. To every 
seal described in the book a few charters 
are mentioned whereunto it is attached, and. 
an appendix amplifies these lists by a large 
number of additional examples. The fre- 
quency with which early charters relating to 
the see of Durham occur bears overwhelming 
evidence to the power and importance of 
that prince-bishopric. The third appendix 
gives a list of the names which appear on the 
map which formed part of the seal of the 
Commonwealth, and for this the author 
very honestly notifies his obligations to the 
superb engraving of that magnificent seal in 
Vertue’s work on the medals and shields of 
Thomas Simon, the engraver of seals to the 
Commonwealth. This map is of value as 
showing the places considered of importance 
in 1650, and Mr. Wyon did well to give a list 
of the names, for from the autotype in his 
book it is impossible to make out the 
majority. Another appendix gives a list of 
the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal from the Conquest to the present 
time. It is noticeable that during the period 
when the Chancellors were Churchmen the 
Keepers of the Great Seal were also clerics, 
and not as a rule clerics very highly placed, 
which is sufficient proof that the office of 
keeper was not for some centuries regarded 
as one of great dignity or importance. In 
the list of keepers appear the names of two 
women, and both are queens : Queen Eleanor 
was appointed in 1253, and Queen Isabella 
in 1321. Appendix E, gives an account 
of the officers who in bygone days attended 
the great seal, although perfectly well known 
before, which adds to the completeness 
of the book ; and the last appendix gives 
brief notices of the engravers of the great 
seal. These notices Mr. Wyon does not 
VOL. XIX. 


appear to have considered of much import- 
ance, for of many it would not have been a 
difficult matter to have given much fuller and 
more satisfactory biographical notices. 

The book itself is superbly printed on good 
paper, and surely deserved better illustrations 
than those which adorn it. It is true that 
the autotypes possess the merit of faithful 
reproduction, but it is of form and not of 
effect. After examining some of the seals 
as shown in the book, one can barely 
recognise them in what may be called the 
flesh. A glance at Vertue’s book, published 
in 1753, will show the enormous advantage 
engraving has over photography, but when 
the number of seals illustrated is considered, 
it is certainly no wonder that the author 
should have chosen a photographic process. 
But this is no excuse for his not giving us 
sections of at least some of the seals, a matter 
easy to do, and which would have afforded a 
means of judging the value of the engraver’s 
workmanship, which no photograph will allow. 
The cymograph is a very inexpensive instru- 
ment, and it is a pity that it is not more 
used. 

A. C. BICKLEy. 


Che Stewart Exhibition. 


Nous avons vu le Prince Charles Edouard, ré- 
unissant en vain les vertus de ses péres et le courage 
du Roi Jean Sobieski, son ayeul maternel, exécuter 
les exploits et essuyer les malheurs les plus incroyables. 
Si quelque chose justifie ceux qui croyent une fatalité 
a4 laquelle rien ne peut se soustraire, c’est cette suite 
continuelle de malheurs qui a persécuté la maison de 
Stuart, pendant plus de trois cent années.— Voltaire. 


Zee the new staircase of the National 
} Gallery—which,: by the way, is a 
poor thing, from an architectural 
= point of view, when compared with 
Wilkins’ entrance hall, which it has replaced 
—may be found the two groups of portraits 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds painted for the 
members of the DilettantiSociety. Amongst 
the figures which compose one group is that 
of Kenneth, seventh and last Earl of Seaforth, 
who is represented as with one hand upon a 
wine-decanter, and holding a gem in the 
other. That nobleman was grandson to 
I 
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William, fifth Earl of Seaforth, hereditary 
chief of Kintail. In return for the Govern- 
ment’s clemency to his house, whose sym- 
pathies had long been allied with the fortunes 
of the Stewarts, he raised a regiment of High- 
landers, that mustered some 1,000 men 
strong at Elgin on 15th May, 1778, from 
amongst his own people in the Seaforth 
countryin Cromarty, Ross-shire, andthe Lewis. 
His letters of service bore date 29th Decem- 
ber, 1777. The battalion, more commonly 
known as the MacRaes, so frequent was 
that surname upon the muster-roll, was 
originally numbered the 78th. Its number 
was subsequently changed to the 72nd, Duke 
of Albany’s Own Highlanders, and it now 
constitutes, under the recently adopted terri- 
torial system, the first battalion of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, and has exchanged its 
former trews of Macrae tartan for the 
Mackenzie kilt. Faithful to the traditions of 
his forefathers, the Earl William took part in 
the endeavour that was made to place King 
James III. upon the throne. He further 
commanded the Scots forces who, equipped 
from Spain, under the attainted Duke of 
Ormonde, made a descent upon the western 
coast of Scotland-in 1719, and landed in his 
own country of Kintail. This expedition 
proved abortive. They were met by the 
English forces, under General Wightman, 
proceeding from Inverness. In the engage- 
ment that ensued at Glen Sheal, eastwards of 
Glenelg, Lord Seaforth was severely wounded. 
He escaped capture, however, by being 
carried on the shoulders of his trusty clansmen 
down to the Spanish vessels which had awaited 
the issue of the conflict. His departure from 
Scotland formed the subject of the bard’s 
lament which Sir Walter Scott turned into 
English verse (1815), its Ghaelic air being 
adapted to the double pull upon the oars ofa 
galley, and thus distinct from an ordinary 
jhorram or boat-song. Major Stewart Mac- 
kenzie of Seaforth, whom we may regard as 
titular chief of Kintail, sends to this exhibi- 
tion a highly interesting military plan of the 
battle of Glen Sheal, showing the contour of 
the ground with disposition of the respective 
forces therein engaged. Close by are a map 
—sent by Captain Anstruther Thomson— 
of the Prince Charles Edward’s fugitive 
wanderings through his father’s kingdom, and 


a plan, Zenes Lord Braye, of the campaign of 
1745-6. This latter plan should be compared 
with the same nobleman’s large-sized carto- 
graphical sheets which formerly belonged to 
the Prince’s younger brother, Cardinal Henry 
Duke of York. The series is imprinted with 
‘A Paris, chez Juillot, Geographe Ord* du 
Roy.” Boswell, in his journal of the Tour to 
the Hebrides, records how, on 1st September, 
1773, he and Dr. Johnson, passing through 
Glen Sheal, ‘“‘ saw where the battle was fought,” 
and on proceeding to Auchnasheal “sat 
down on a green turf seat at the end of a 
house,” having a considerable circle about 
them, “men, women and children, all 
McCraas, Lord Seaforth’s people. Not one 
of them could speak English.” 

“T am your Prince—will you give me 
shelter?” is the well-remembered appeal 
which sounds afresh in our ear as we enter 
into the Central Hall of the New Gallery. 
Triste, indeed, is the story of daring enter- 
prise and disappointed venture which rests, 
as it were, between Holyrood Palace, here 
displayed to scale in miniature, and the ad- 
joining case, wherein hangs a cloak worn by 
Prince Charles Edward—of goodly cloth, 
carefully patched and mended—together with 
one of his standards that was savéd from 
burning by the common hangman. This is 
the flag belonging to Sir James Kinloch’s 
battalion of the Ogilvie men. Under com- 
mand of the Duke of Perth and Lord 
Ogilvie, that regiment was posted to act 
as the right reserve at Culloden. There 
stationed, they succeeded for a while in 
checking the savage pursuit of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s dragoons. So bloodthirsty and 
indiscriminate was the slaughter which fol- 
lowed the defeat, that even many inoffensive 
inhabitants of Inverness, who had sallied 
forth to watch the outcome of the combat, 
were massacred by the English, who did not 
stop to consider how at first the citizens’ 
dress misled them. It is still remembered 
that more than four out of the five miles 
between the battlefield on Drummossie Muir 
and Inverness was strewn with bodies of 
those slain in cold blood, and some of them 
were even found at Millburn beyond. The 
Duke of Cumberland advanced to take pos- 
session of the city. He found lodging in the 
same house, being Lady Drummuir’s, where- 
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in her daughter, Lady, wife to Sir A‘neas, 
Mac Intosh, had hospitably entertained the 
Prince. Some idea may be gathered of the 
pristine condition of this royal burgh at that 
epoch when we say that a four-wheeled coach 
had never yet been seen to pass through its 
streets, and that no metalled turnpike-road 
ran within thirty-five miles of its limits. The 
house I speak of was well considered, as we 
term it; inasmuch as it formed the only 
residence in Inverness which had a room 
without a bed—for use as parlour or sitting- 
room. As he had already done at Falkirk, 
Holyrood House, and elsewhere, the Duke 
used the same room, and the same bed, as 
had the Prince. What impressions Lady 
Drummuir formed of her unwelcome guest’s 
visit can best be related in her own words: 
“T’ve ha’en twa kings’ bairns living wi’ me 
in my time,” would say the good lady; “and, 
to tell to you the truth, I wish I may never 
hae anither.” The house in question stood 
just below the Mason Lodge in Church 
Street ; the bedroom occupied by the Prince, 
and by the Duke, being at the back, its 
window looking out upon the garden. This 
house should not be confused with Moy Hall, 
a few miles south-eastwards of Inverness, 
wherein the Prince had also been lodged for 
a day and two nights, and left his bonnet 
and plaid as keepsakes for his hostess, Lady 
Mac Intosh. Of that identical plaid a frag- 
ment is deposited in this Exhibition. 

The proverbial caprice of the popular voice 
is notably exemplified by the contrast between 
the odium which at a later time attached to 
the Duke of Cumberland for his failure at 
Closterseven, and the extremity of fatuous 
adulation which he received after his victory 
in Scotland. In addition to the thanks of 
well-nigh every public body in the kingdom, 
his income of £15,000 a year, as paid out of 
the Civil List, was at once increased by 
425,000, derived from the duties and 
revenues which went to make up the Aggre- 
gate Fund. He was made free of nearly 
every Scots burgh. His presentment was set 
up on innumerable tavern signs. The Duke 
of Argyll inscribed the foundation-stone of 
his new castle at Inverary with the words: 
“Gulielmus, Cumbriz Dux, nobis hzc otia 
fecit.”. Meanwhile, Prince Charles Edward 
had set forth upon his fugitive course in the 


North, which was protracted during a period 
of five months, owing to the vigilance with 
which both coast and mainland were watched 
and patrolled. Forced to turn his horse’s 
head away from the battle-field, he crossed 
the river Nairn at Falie ford. There he per- 
suaded his mounted retinue to scatter them- 
selves as much as they could, and then made 
his way, with but a few chosen followers, to 
Gortuleg, belonging to one of the Frasers. 
There in Castle Dounie he met, for the 
only time, old Simon, Lord Lovat, who 
greeted him with an outburst of frenzied 
alarm, which, under other circumstances, 
would have been ludicrous enough. He 
quitted Gortuleg at ten o’clock that same 
night, going in a south-western direction 
along the eastern side of Loch Ness, seeking 
Invergarry, a seat of MacDonald of Glen- 
garry, situated by the northern shore of Loch 
Lochie. His disposals for still keeping touch 
with his adherents at this stage are set forth 
by Captain O’Neil, who remained in constant 
attendance upon him. O’Neil’s account is 
written upon six playing cards—the ten, 
eight, and four of diamonds, with the eight, 
three, and ace of hearts—each marked off 
into three parts. This singularly interesting 
record was begun just before the engage- 
ment, and resumed at intervals until we find 
the Prince in the guidance of Flora Mac- 
Donald. The account has never been made 
public until the appearance some sixteen 
years since of a book entitled Reminiscences 
of Society, by the late Lady Clementina 
Davies, née Drummond, whose family, more 
perhaps than any other, suffered greatly 
through their loyalty to the Stewart dynasty. 
In that work, the cards are stated to be in 
possession of Miss Stanley Constable, of 
Otley, to whom they had passed by inherit- 
ance from MacDonald of Keppoch, who 
was beheaded for his share in the ’45. 
Whilst the Prince’s route may henceforward 
be tracked with tolerable certainty, the many 
accounts which I have by me of his progress 
vary in certain particulars. These diversities 
are not without interest in themselves; yet 
it were impossible to enter here upon 
any adjustment of the minor difficulties 
which they present. At three o’clock of 
the. next morning, the Prince was ob- 
served to be passing by Fort Augustus. 
I 2 
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His party arrived before daybreak at Inver- 
garry, which they found untenanted, save by 
one domestic. They all lay down in their 
clothes until mid-day, and dined off two 
salmon which Edward Burke, Alexander 
MacLeod’s servant, caught in the Garry. 
Here the Prince dismissed all of the party 
excepting Sullivan, O’Neil, and Burke. The 
last named undertook the office of guide, 
and changed dress with his Prince. Hence 
we follow them, through Glen Kinnie, to the 
home of Donald Cameron of Glen Pean, by 
Loch Arkraig, or Arkeg, which they reached 
at nine of the night. So exhausted was 
Charles Edward, that he fell fast asleep as 
Burke was unfastening his gaiters. Pushing 
on to Mewboil, on the verge of Lochiel’s 
country, they there were compelled to relin- 
quish their horses, and cross the mountains 
on foot. Reaching Loch Morar, or Morrer, 
they passed the night of Saturday, roth April, 
in a sheeling, or hovel for shearing sheep on 
the outskirts of a wood. The next day, over 
rugged ground, they walked on to Glenbeis- 
dale, in Arasaig, on the Sound of Sleat, find- 
ing themselves not far from the spot where 
the Prince had originally landed. Resolved 
to seek refuge in the Western Isles, contrary 
to Lord George Murray’s opinion, he stayed 
here four days in the woods, awaiting the 
arrival of Donald MacLeod from Skye. He 
and Donald met by chance in a thicket: of 
an aged man whom he saw approaching he 
asked if he were Donald MacLeod of Gual- 
tergill, and thereupon committed himself to 
his hands. On the evening of 24th April the 
little band made passage in a violent storm, 
and eventually landed on Rossinish Point, at 
the north-eastern .extremity of Benbecula 
Island. They occupied a cow-shed, subsist- 
ing on oatmeal and boiled flesh, eaten out of 
the pot wherein it had been cooked. On 
Tuesday, 29th April, they again ventured to 
sea, making for Stornoway in the Lewis ; but 
through stress of weather they were fain to land 
at Loch Seaforth, some thirty miles distant, 
having stopped awhile at Glass Island in the 
character of shipwrecked traders, and obtained 
a more seaworthy boat from one Donald 
Campbell, a crofter. At Loch Seaforth Mrs. 
Mackenzie, of Kildun, received them in her 
house by Arynish. 

We nest find the Prince and his few com- 


panions in South Uist, where they are hard 
pressed by ships of war, and 2,000 soldiers. 
It was when in the Long Island that he owed 
his ultimate deliverance to a lady (then twenty- 
five years of age) whose memory will ever be 
associated with this portion of his unhappy 
career. Flora MacDonald was daughter to 
MacDonald of Melton, in South Uist. Her 
mother had married, to her second husband, 
MacDonald of Armadale, in the Isle of Skye, 
who was then in command of a company 
guarding South Uist. Introduced to the 
Prince by Lady Clanranald, she obtained 
passes from her stepfather for herself, a man- 
servant, and “her maid, Betty Burke,” under 
pretence of a voyage to visit her mother in 
Skye. So beguiled was MacDonald, that he 
recommended “ Betty Burke” to his wife as 
a good servant and an excellent spinner of 
flax. The mittens and a habit-shirt worn by 
the Prince when he seemed a “muckle 
woman” enough are lent to the Exhibition. 
The Prince played this part in ill-fashion. As 
said the little girl, he let his ‘‘coats wamble 
about her :” he bowed when he should have 
curtseyed: strode when he should have 
stepped: in crossing a stream he tucked up 
his skirts either too high or not high enough. 
Kingsburgh said to him: “ Your enemies 
call you a pretender: I can only say you 
are the worst at your trade I ever saw.” 
The remainder of this history need not 
be rehearsed. On 19th September Charles 
Edward embarked at Moidart on one of two 
French ships which were ready to sail. He 
left Scotland with a price upon his head 
equivalent to about £100,000 at the present 
day. The wild hills about Loch Nanuach 
see him no more; the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice which he aroused by his winning 
presence and bold hazard are speedily dis- 
sipated by stronger arms than he could com- 
mand: as to his after-life, whilst sorrowed 
for by thousands, silence is best. 
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It were idle to dwell upon the complex 
emotions which are kindled by the multifa- 
rious objects presented to our view. Our 
own generation, at any rate, can scarcely ex- 


pect to see such a collection again. We have 
-not here—as indeed we are promised at no 
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remote date—the tangible memorials of a 
triumphant dominant line of sovereigns, 
settled on the throne secure, after both land 
and government had been vexed bymany years 
of civil war. ‘Our concern, on the contrary, 
is rather with the domestic annals of a dynasty, 
the recollection of whose misfortunes has in 
every generous mind outlived that of their 
shortcomings. Portraits, personal souvenirs, 
medals, coins, autographs, MSS., etc., all con- 
tribute alike to a general display which surely 
is of surpassing interest. Of the pictures, 
some have long been famous as masterpieces 
after their kind ; others are from the pencils 
of but inferior painters. The miniatures are 
lent by various individuals, including the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Galloway, 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, and Mr. Stewart 
Dawson. Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick lends 
his fine collection of coins and medals, the 
descriptions and notes of the medals being 
mainly taken from Edward Hawkins’s Medadlic 
Lilustrations, as edited by Mr. A. W. Franks 
and Mr. H.A.Grueber. Each division may 
have its own votaries ; all visitors will join in a 
tribute of indebtedness to the committee and 
its coadjutors, and also to those owners whose 
liberality alone renders such a show pos- 
sible. 

Setting aside, however, for the present, as 
lying somewhat beyond purview of my theme, 
the attractions that centre around these ex- 
hibits, when even regarded only as works of 
art, or of intrinsic worth, let us glance for a 
minute or so at a few of the “relics.” They 
are very numerous, and in many instances so 
small in size as to occasionally elude observa- 
tion. We can smile at the tiny shirt and 
quilted red silk shoes of Charles I. when an 
infant, but not so when standing before the 
case wherein are deposited some of the clothes 
which he wore when kneeling at the block for 
execution of his sentence. From Boscobel— 
the house is still standing—we have a piece 
of the oak-tree, with a snuff-box made out of 
its wood; and another snuff-box of silver, 
bearing a copy of W. Hollar’s view, @ vol 
@ oiseau, of the house and grounds. A singular 
custom formerly obtained of commemorating 
the death of those who were condemned for 
active participation in the ’45, by making 
pincushions which bore their names. Of 
these articles three or four examples are 





shown. There are several specimens of locks 
of hair ranging from Mary Queen o’ Scots to 
Prince Charles Edward. The large lock of the 
hair of the former should certainly determine 
for once and ever the oftentimes contested 
question as to what the colour of her hair 
really was, ere trouble and imprisonment had 
blanched its fair golden tinge. In the same 
case, too, should be noticed the set of lead- 
ing strings, beautifully worked upon a rose- 
coloured cloth, which she made with her 
own hands for her unworthy son. Her 
pair of long, square-toed, white leather 
shoes must not be overlooked, if only for 
the circumstance that each is fitted with 
a flap, which, fastened on to the sole, ex- 
tends to beneath the high heel, presumably 
to save the wearer from tripping in going 
downstairs. On the walls of the North 
Gallery the whole history of the later Stewarts 
seems to be written, so covered are they with 
portraits. The two paintings of Flora—or, 
rather, as her name really was, and as she 


herself wrote it (witness her marriage settle- - 


ment), Flory—MacDonald will arrest atten- 
tion, since the ordinary spectator would hardly 
take them for the same person. For my 
part I prefer that in which she appears as an 
undoubtedly Scots lassie, with a somewhat 
ruddy colour ; not without a suggestiveness of 
that steadfastness of character, combined with 
simplicity of disposition, which formed striking 
elements in her nature. The romantic episode 
in which she enacted so leading a part was 
to her but the ordinary discharge of helpful- 
ness to one in distress ; nor was she at any 
time known to arrogate to herself the airs or 
affectation of a heroine. We see Charles IT. 
dancing with his sister Mary at a ball cele- 
brated at the Hague shortly before his 
restoration—dressed in black and wearing a 
plumed hat, also black; in another picture 
he rides out from Whitehall, with his con- 
sort, in an open carriage, accompanied by an 
imposing retinue both on horseback and on 
foot. This picture shows to us the open 
space before Whitehall when Holbein’s gate 
had not been pulled down—the gate stood 
just in front of where is now the Secretary for 
Scotland’s Office, more familiarly known, per- 
haps, as Dover House. It was through this 
gate, and the houses on its eastern side, that 
King Charles I. proceeded from the parade 
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ground by St. James’s Park into the Ban- 
queting House, and so out of the middle 
of the lower row of windows on to the 
scaffold. Amongst the weapons should be 
noticed the Prince’s silver-mounted target ; 
the Marquess of Montrose’s broad-sword (so 
highly prized by Sir Walter Scott), and the 
claymore given by Charles Edward to William 
Drummond, fourth Viscount Strathallan, at 
Holyrood. He fell at Culloden ; the sword 
was found some years later. His brother, 
Andrew, founded the now banking house of 
Messrs. Drummond, at Charing Cross. An- 
drew reckoned many Jacobite noblemen 
amongst his customers, including Lord Lovat, 
as appears from a letter, penes me, written to 
him by Lovat, asking for a small advance as 
against his next quarter’s pension. 

From some correspondence which has re- 
cently been addressed to the editor of the 
Times, it would appear that Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s committee has excited some suscepti- 
bilities in adopting the French mode of 
spelling the surname of Stewart. In his large- 
sheet pedigree chart, Mr. W. A. Lindsay, 
Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, closes the 
direct legitimate descent from Charles I. 
with the name of: Prince Charles Edward, 
though many maintain that the latter left a 
son, the Count of Albany, born in wedlock, 
whose descendant, Colonel Charles Edward 
Stewart, is, if I mistake not, still living. On 
that wise, then, the existing representative of 
the royal house is Maria Theresa, wife to 
Louis, son of Luitpold, Regent of Bavaria. 
Maria Theresa, of Modena, derives her 
lineal descent (through the House of Savoy) 
from Henrietta Maria, daughter of Charles I., 
by her marriage with Louis XIV.’s brother, 
Philip, Duke of Orleans. Andrew Stewart 
in his Genealogical History of the Stewarts, 
avers that if it be established that Sir William 
Stewart, of Jedworth, was brother to Sir John 
Stewart, of Darnley, the heir maleship of the 
Darnley family indubitably vests in the Earls of 
Galioway. The present Earl of Galloway is 
descended from Alexander, Lord High- 
Steward of Scotland, whose grandson Walter, 
High-Steward, married the Princess Marjory, 
and was thus father of the first Stewart king 
—Robert II. Alexander was grandson of 
Alan, only son of Walter Fitz-Alan, to whom 
(died 1177) King David I. had granted the 


office of Steward (Dapifer) of Scotland. 
For Dapifer, the name of Seneschallus was 
afterwards substituted ; and that in course of 
time became changed for Stewart. 

W. E. MILLIKEN. 
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** @iordano Bruno” and the 
Scottish Reviewer. 


By C. E. PLUMPTRE, 
—<>____ 


MN the July and October numbers of 
| the Scottish Review, 1888, have ap- 
peared two articles, or to speak 
more correctly, two parts of one 
article, devoted to Giordano Bruno. The 
name of the first is ‘Giordano Bruno before 
the Venetian Inquisition ;” the name of the 
second, “The Ultimate Fate of Giordano 
Bruno.” They are both written in a strong 
spirit of antagonism to the Italian philosopher, 
though on p. 246 of the Scottish Review, the 
reviewer poses as one anxious to be very im- 
partial in order to “place the evidence of 
both sides before the reader, and so enable 
him to arrive at an opinion for himself.” 
They seem to be inspired by the reviewer's 
indignation that men so distinguished as 
Herbert Spencer, Max Muller, Renan, and 
others, should have thought fit to associate 
themselves into an English national com- 
mittee in connection with the international 
one formed to procure the erection of a 
monument to Bruno’s honour; or that two 
ladies—Mesdames Oppenheim and Ashurst- 
Venturi—should be found so lost to natural 
delicacy as to desire to do public homage to 
the author of 7 Candelajo. 

It is not easy, in a few pages, to give any 
adequate description of the very spiritual and 
refined philosophy of the Neapolitan thinker. 
Yet without comprehending somewhat of the 
philosophy, it is difficult to understand the 
man, and next to impossible to understand 
the man without a knowledge of the times 
and of the country in which he lived. Per- 
haps in no age was religion less lovely than 
under the form of the Roman Catholicism of 
the sixteenth century, as presented in Italy, 
Indeed, in any real sense of the word religion 
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there was none. The Church still existed, it 
is true, but it was the Church in her political 


aspect. The Papacy itself had become half 
pagan. Virtue was at as low an ebb as reli- 
gion. Men flattered and truckled for place ; 


and women (since in the words of the im- 
mortal Mrs. Poyser, “God Almighty made 
‘em to match the men ”) forgot all dignity and 
all modesty in their anxiety to become the 
wives or mistresses of such successful mates. 
On the other hand, science had made a 
greater leap than in any previous similar in- 
terval of time. Bruno had a passion for 
truth, both in the abstract and concrete sense 
of the word ; and he was one of the very few 
at that period capable of toleration, or even 
admiration, of the upholder of opinions with 
which he did not himself agree. Thus, in- 
tellectually he dissented far more from the 
Lutheran than the Catholic doctrines; but 
for the Lutherans themselves he had nothing 
but praise, because he could see that they 
were genuine in their belief; whereas upon 
the Catholics he was unsparing in his vitu- 
peration, because of the rampant unbelief 
and servile place-hunting hidden under the 
thinnest veil of orthodoxy. Yet it was his 
love for abstract truth that held the largest 
place in his heart. He possessed to a degree 
almost unsurpassed that longing to penetrate 
the mystery of the universe that presses upon 
most thoughtful minds. The Copernican 
theory, then in all the freshness of novelty, 
had a fascination for him. In addition, he 
studied Lucretius, and began to conceive 
Nature as One and Uniform, until he gradu- 
ally grew to adopt as his own religious belief 
a singularly subtle and refined kind of pan- 
theism : 

“That which the Magians, Plato, Empe- 
docles, and Plotinus called respectively the 
Impregnator, the Fabricator of the World, the 
Distinguisher, the Father or Progenitor, ought 
in reality to be called the /uternal Artificer, 
seeing that it forms the matter and the figure 
from within. From within the seed or root 
it gives forth or enfolds the stem ; from within 
the stem it forces out the boughs; from 
within the boughs it forces out the branches ; 
from within these it pushes out the buds; 
from within, it forms, shapes, and interlaces 
as with nerves, the leaves, the flowers, the 
fruits; and from within, at. appointed times, 





it recalls its moisture from the leaves and 
fruits to the branches ; from the branches to 
the boughs ; from the boughs to the stem ; 
from the stem to the root. And there isa 
like’ method in the production of animals.” 
“Not only is life found in all things, but the 
soul is that which is the substantial form of 
all things.” ‘‘ This glorious Universe, then, 
is one and Infinite. Within this One are 
found multitude and number. .. . Every 
production, of whatever sort it be, is an altera- 
tion, the substance ever remaining the same ; 
for that is only One—one Being, Divine, Im- 
mortal. Pythagoras was able to understand 
that, instead of fearing death, he need only 
contemplate a change. All philosophers, 
commonly called physical, have perceived the 
same thought, when they say that in respect 
of substance there is neither generation nor 
corruption, unless by these names we signify 
alteration. Solomon understood it when he 
said that there was no new thing under the 
sun. Understand, then, that all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things ; 
we in that, that in us, and so all meet in one 
perfect Unity. For this Unity is alone and 
stable, and always remains. This One is 
Eternal. . . . These philosophers have again 
found their mistress, Sophia or Wisdom, who 
have found this Unity. Verily and indeed, 
Wisdom, Truth and Unity are but different 
names for the same thing.” Yet it was As- 
tronomy that fascinated him, almost more 
than his religious philosophy; or rather it 
formed the best vehicle for its presentation. 
“ These magnificent stars and shining bodies,” 
he exclaims, “which are so many inhabited 
worlds, and grand living creatures and ex- 
cellent divinities, could not be what they are, 
could not have any permanent relation to 
each other, if there were not some cause or 
principle which they set forth in their opera- 
tions, and the infinite excellence and majesty 
of which they with innumerable voices pro- 
claim.” And when before the Inquisition he 
justified his belief in an Infinite Universe, 
saying that he held it a thing unworthy of 
Divine goodness and power that, being able 
to produce infinite worlds, one alone should 
be produced. Yet he believed in the efficacy 
of good works far more than in any particular 
system of dogmas. And though he had a 
cordial esteem for certain individual Protest- 
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ants, strongly deprecated the Lutheran doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith ; denouncing 
that kind of religion which would teach the 
people to confide in Faith without works as 
no religion in the true sense of the word. He 
even considered that it should be extirpated 
from the world as much as serpents or noxious 
beasts, since if carried out into daily life every 
bad tendency would become more bad ; in- 
deed, anyone who, under the pretext of Reli- 
gion or Reformation, should exalt Faith at 
the expense of good works, should be called 
Deformer rather than Reformer. 

Such, in very brief compass, is an outline 
of the Neapolitan philosophy. 

Now, when a monument is about to be 
erected in honour of a man holding Bruno’s 
opinions, it is not onlyexcusable, but desirable, 
that one holding opposite opinions should 
have his say. We hardly know Truth to be 
Truth till we have heard all that can be said 
against her. And had the reviewer criticised 
Bruno’s*doctrines to the utmost degree of 
severity, I—even had I thought well to answer 
the criticism—should have done so in a spirit 
quite different from that in which I am about 
to criticise the two articles before us. 

But the reviewer has attempted no criticism 
of Bruno’s works. His plan of attack, either 


through suppression or distortion of Bruno’s 


true meaning, is so to denigrate him as to 
make it appear to be a shame for any virtuous 
man or woman even so much as to speak of 
him. Indeed, so startling at times is his ab- 
solute misapprehension of his subject, that it 
has occurred more than once to the present 
writer whether the reviewer have really read 
one of Bruno’s works for himself ; or whether 
his only acquaintance with them be not 
through a mere secondhand and greatly 
garbled source. Take this comedy of // 
Candelajo for instance. What right has he 
to speak of it as Bruno’s “great dramatic 
work ” ?* and throughout both articles almost 
invariably to speak of Bruno by no other 
name than that of “the author of the Cande- 
lajo.” If he have any acquaintance with the 
other and much better known works of 
Bruno, many of which are of rare spirituality 
and beauty, he must know it to be as essen- 
tially misleading thus to name him as the 
author of this one play, as it would be to 
* Scottish Review, p. 97. 


give the great poetic creator of Hamlet, King 
Lear, and Richard the Second, no worthier 
name than the “author of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” “Had Shakespeare written no 
worthier play than this, assuredly he would 
not now be seated on the highest throne, 
peerless among poets ; had Bruno written no 
nobler work than // Candelajo, assuredly dis- 
tinguished men throughout Europe would 
not now be seeking to do honour to his 
memory. Though not printed till 1582, J7 
Candelajo, as the reviewer himself concedes, 
was probably written when Bruno was a very 
young man; and though not wanting in pas- 
sages of epigrammatic brilliancy, is certainly 
quite unworthy of his later works. It is a 
slight comedy, written to suit the taste of the 
period, in which he satirizes love, alchemy, 
and pedantry. The pedant is the hero; and 
the play probably gets its name from the fact 
of the pedant, after making ridiculous mis- 
takes, proclaiming himself to be one of the 
lights of the world: Bruno dubbing him in 
sarcasm Candelajo, because the light to be 
gained from such a typical apostle of learning 
in those days was hardly more than that to 
be obtained from a candle.* Though the 
motto of the comedy is Ju ¢ristitia hilaris, in 
hilaritate tristis, it is probable that Bruno’s 
chief object in writing it was to gain a little 
money, he being entirely without private 
means. 

The reviewer next draws attention to a.few 
lines occurring in the dedication to Philip 
Sidney of one of Bruno’s finest works, Zroict 
furori, in which Bruno speaks somewhat 
slightingly of women ; and our reviewer, as- 
suming a tone of virtuous indignation, asks 
whether the ladies, who “ gave their names to 
appear publicly as promoting the monument 
to Bruno, knew what was ‘his attitude and 
language in relation to their sex?” But he 
has carefully suppressed the context, and has 
said nothing of Bruno’s aim and object in 
thus expressing himself. Deprived of its 
context, the passage so absolutely misrepre- 
sents Bruno’s true meaning, that it is needful 
for me to show how entirely disingenuous is 
the reviewer’s mode of attack. 

In all ages and in all countries it has been 
an impulse almost universal with those rare 


* Such at least is the interpretation given in the 
admirable French work on Bruno by Bartolméss. 
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souls—of whom, perhaps, there are not more 
than a few in each century—penetrated with 
a longing for Divine wisdom ; craving for 
some communion with God, for some inter- 
pretation of the Mystery of the universe, to 
represent that longing under the semblance 
of earthly cravings and appetites. Thus the 
Psalmist describes his longing for God under 
the imagery of a hart panting for water. 
And in an Eastern climate, where the glare 
and heat of the sun’s rays are intense, and 
where there are large tracts of land devoid of 
water, we can hardly imagine a metaphor 
more pathetic or more descriptive of intense 
longing than that of a timid, hunted animal, 
panting for water beyond its reach. So, 
again, Christ, preaching to the multitude, 
comprised largely of the lowest classes, and 
therefore but too familiar with the pangs of 
semi-starvation, told them to “hunger and 
thirst” after righteousness; and again we 
feel that no imagery could be more realistic 
and fit. But now Bruno, himself in the 
prime of manhood, and writing to Philip 
Sidney, six years younger than himself, and 
known as the disconsolate lover of Sée//a, 
thought that he could not more fitly describe 
his passion for Divine philosophy than under 
the guise of a lover’s yearning for his beloved, 
in order to make Sidney fully understand 
how irresistible was the attraction Divine 
wisdom possessed for him ; how impossible 
it was for him to cease from pursuit of her ; 
how unconquerable was his determination to 
devote his entire energies—if necessary, even 
his life and liberty—to her service, to the de- 
fence of her honour, and the proclamation of 
her beauty. And if, as the reviewer is so 
eager to point out, Bruno has decried the 
attractiveness of woman in language not in 
accordance with modern taste, and is some- 
what contemptuous of the lover’s frenzy, he 
has done so only because, in the spirit of 
antithesis so characteristic of all his works, 
he wishes thereby to show forth the far 
greater attractiveness of Divine truth in her 
pure and dazzling spotlessness. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that adulation of woman 
was carried to an exaggerated extent in his 
day; and that woman herself—with certain 
brilliant exceptions—was seldom to be seen 
at her noblest. To Bruno it seemed at 
once pitiable and incomprehensible that 





men should devote labour and time and 
high poetic gifts to composing sonnets to an 
eyebrow, or ditties to a small hand; and it 
may be that in dedicating the Evotct Furori 
to Sidney, he was endeavouring tentatively 
and very delicately to arouse in him the per- 
ception that there were nobler themes to 
exercise his gifts upon than the glorification 
of a lady who, if we may trust history, was 
hardly worthy of such labours.. Yet Bruno 
was no ascetic ; neither did he wish to stunt 
natural affection. Moreover, he was fully 
capable of admiring women worthy of ad- 
miration. His praise of the English Queen 
Elizabeth arose solely from his perception of 
her more than ordinary ability ; his affection 
and reverence for Madame Castelnau, the 
gentle wife of the high-minded French am- 
bassador, in whose house he lived on terms 
of intimacy for three years, was solely evoked 
by his admiration of her domestic qualities. 
But he deprecated the extent to which the 
worship of woman was carried, hindering 
thereby man’s devotion to higher subjects. 
** What shall I say? How conclude, O illus- 
trious Cavaliero ?” he continues in this same 
dedication. “Give unto Cesar the things 
that are Czesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s ; that is to say, let woman re- 
ceive the homage and admiration meet for 
her, but not the adoration that should alone 
be evoked by Divine things.” A sonnet in 
praise of the beautiful and virtuous women 
that Bruno met with in England brings this 
dedication to a close. 

I hold it to be as absolutely dishonest in 
the reviewer thus to single out for odium 
these few lines of Bruno, while carefully 
omitting to state his object in so writing 
(especially as he must be fully aware of the 
little probability there would be of his readers 
being able to correct his misrepresentations 
by knowledge of Bruno’s works at first hand), 
as it would be if he were to inform some 
member of an alien religion, anxious for a 
knowledge of the Bible, though possessing 
no copy for himself, that it inculcated Athe- 
ism, since it contained the plain assertion, 
There is no God, consciously omitting to add 
the all-important, qualifying context, Zhe fool 
hath said in his heart. The great cardinal 
virtues in their true essence will always re- 
main the same; but the garb which they 
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wear varies with every clime and every age. 
It is useless to expect from an Italian drama- 
tist of the sixteenth century expressions as 
absolutely free from offence as from a Words- 
worth or Tennyson ; but it is the letter that 
killeth, and the spirit that giveth life. And 
he who has learnt to penetrate beneath the 
appearance of things, will find in this dedica- 
tion of the Zroici Furori to Sidney nothing 
more—or, shall I say? nothing 4ss—than a 
glorification of Divine wisdom at the expense 
of earthly beauty. 

Bruno was fond of this comparison be- 
tween his passion for wisdom and that of the 
lover for his mistress, and recurs to it again 
and again. In another of his dedications— 
that to the French ambassador, Castelnau de 
Mauvissitre—though the phraseology he em- 
ploys is of a soberer character, as was natural 
to one of Castelnau’s soberer years, the es- 
sential imagery will be found to be the same. 
It is the dedication to one of the noblest of 
Bruno’s works, De/ Jnjinito Universo e Mond. 
In it occurs this passage :* 

“T despise the authority of the multitude, 
and am enamoured of one particular lady. 
It is for her that I am free in servitude, con- 
tent in pain, rich in necessity, and alive in 
death ; and, therefore, it is likewise for her 
that I envy not those who are slaves in the 
midst of liberty, who suffer pain in their en- 
joyment of pleasure, who are poor though 
overflowing with riches, and dead when they 
are reputed to live. . . . Hence it is, even 
from my passion for this beauty, that as 
being weary I draw not back my feet from 
the difficult road; nor, as being lazy, hang 
down my hands from the work that is 
before me. . . . If I err, I am far from 
thinking that I do, and whether I speak 
or write, I dispute not for the mere love 
of victory (for I look upon all reputation 
and conquest to be hateful to God, to be 
most vile and dishonourable without truth) ; 
but it is for the love of true wisdom, and by 
the studious admiration of this mistress, that 
I fatigue, that I disquiet, that I torment my- 
self.” 

Which is most likely to be the truer repre- 
sentation of the real Bruno? A work written 
when he was a very young man, confessedly 
a comedy, and therefore only written to 

* I avail myself of Toland’s translation. 


amuse ; or a dedication (written in the first 
person, and obviously representing the writer’s 
own views) to one of his most carefully 
thought-out works—a work, moreover, of 
which he had full perception, that did it 
bring him attention at all, it could but be of 
a dangerous and opprobrious kind. Such a 
work could have no raison d’étre, save that it 
came from his very soul. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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On Chronograms. 

By JAMES HILTON, F.S.A. 
(Continued from the Antiquary, vol, xvii., p. 106.) 
a ce 
IV. 


HE literature of chronograms com- 
prises a multitude of books requir- 
ing to be drawn forth from the 

: obscurity in which they have quietly 
outlived their contemporary admirers. All 
are curious—some of them are exceedingly 
so—most of them are. strangers even to ex- 
perienced book-collectors. Some few are 
entirely filled with chronograms, some afford 
only a few ; and within these extremes there is 
much to excite our wonder, and to show the 
popularity which for a long period attached 
to the fanciful, but now well-nigh forgotten, 
art of chronogrammatic composition. It is 
not possible, within the limits of the pages of 
the Antiguary, to give even an outline of 
what I have elsewhere published in illustra- 
tion of the whole subject. No single library 
contains more than a moderate proportion of 
such books ; some libraries, important in their 
way, can hardly boast of a single book 
wherein any chronogrammatic composition 
may be found. My researches have been 
directed towards the unknown, and I may 
say that the delight experienced on making 
a discovery has sometimes been equal to what 
may be imagined to result from the discovery 
of a mine of material wealth, or the veritable 
tomb of Agamemnon. A few examples 
will perhaps enlist the reader’s sympathy with 
this remark. 

I have already mentioned (Antguary, 
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author is also a chronogram of the date, a 
combination of very rare occurrence. The 
following is another example, in the title-page 
of a marvellous work by a Jesuit author, 
whose name gives also the date. The full 
title is: “ Annus Sexagesimus hujus szculi, 
sive res memorabiles inter Regna et Mon- 
archias eo anno geste, et chronicis distichis 
evulgatze.— 


AVCTORE GERARDO GRVMSEL. S.1.” =1660 


The dedication is to Pope Alexander VII., 
and the verses are recommended to his pro- 
tection in the following quaint sentence: 
“Admitte has igitur sub umbella tua camcenas, 
sive TRADENT AC LoQVENTVR ARMa; sive 





































xvi., 61) a book of which the name of the: 





Exilium Regis. 


QVIseVIs ES HIC GEsTOS QVI VIS EXPENDERE CASVS; } 
HVC ADzEs, HOC RVRSVs PERLEGE LECTOR OPVS. 

QVALE NEC EX prRIsCIs ALIBI sCrIptorIBVs VsQVAM, } 
QVALE NEC EX FastTIs, HIsTOoRIISQVE LEGES. 

INVENIEs CHRONICIsS HOC apTA VOLVMINE; QVAQVE, } 
FACTA LICET, FIERI VIX PoTVIssE PVTEs. 

QV NEQVE CoNSPEXIT, QVI ConspICIT OMNIA, TITAN: } 
QV NEQVE ConspICIET serRIVs VLLVs acI. 

CoMICVs aCToR ERVNT VNO TRAGICVSQVE THEATRO ; } 
INQVE VICES VERSVs s@PE COTHVRNVS ERIT. 

DE GREGE REX FACTVs, popVLI CRVDVSQVE LanlIsta, } = 1660, 


TRADENT ET LOQVENTVR PACEM,” thus 
giving the date 1660 twice. War and peace 
are the leading features of the subject, which 
is treated of in ten elegies on historical events 
of the century commencing with the year 
1600, composed in Latin hexameter and 
pentameter chronogram verse, each couplet 
giving the particular date. There are, in all, 
no less than 2,068 chronogram lines, giving 
1,034 dates. Take the following as an 
example, on the coronation of Charles II. of 
England, one that is likely to be more inter- 
esting than those relating to Continental 
history : 
Elegeia Septima.—Ad Carolum Secundum Angliz 


regem, post miram fortunze metamorphosim 
tripliciter hoc anno coronatum. 


IGNAV.£ REFERET SVCCVBVIssE NECI. 
EXVL ET VNDENIs FVERAT QVI MENSIBVS HERES, 
IN sVA SALTANTI REGNA VEHETVR EQVO. 
HVNC PREMET; HVNC TRIPLICI REGNO FORTVNA REPONET: 
EXITVs HINC FELIX, HINC QVoQVE TRIsTIS ERIT. 
QVALIs ET Is FVERIT; QV sors, CASVSVE SECVTI ; 
FERT ANIMVs CHRONICIs VersIBVs HIsCE LogVI. 
PRAEBVERAS PATRIZ@ IAM CoLLa sTVARTE BIPENNI: 
REX QVOQVE NVNC TRVNCO VERTICE TRVNCVS ERAS. 
etc., etc. 


Quisquis es hic gestos qui vis expendere casus ; 
Huc ades, hoc rursus perlege lector opus. 

Quale nec ex priscis alibi Scriptoribus usquam, 
Quale nec ex fastis, historiisque leges. 

Invenies chronicis hoc apta volumine ; quzeque, 
Facta licet, fieri vix potuisse putes. 

Quze neque conspexit, qui conspicit omnia, Titan : 
Que neque conspiciet seritis ullus agi. 

Comicus actor erunt uno Tragicusque theatro ; 
Inque vices versus seepe cothurnus erit. 

De grege Rex factus, populi crudusque lanista, 
Ignavee referet succubuisse neci. 

Exul et undenis fuerat qui mensibus heres, 
In sua saltanti regna vehetur equo. 

Hunc premet ; hunc triplici regno fortuna reponet : 
Exitus hinc felix, hinc quoque tristis erit. 

Qualis et is fuerit ; quze sors, casusve secuti ; 

Fert animus chronicis versibus hisce loqui. 
Preebueras patric jam colla STUARTE bipenni : 
Rex quoque nunc trunco vertice truncus eras. 

etc., etc. 
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Each elegy is accompanied by a plain print. 


of the verses (as above), on the pages oppo- 
site to those printed as chronograms, a ready 
help which I have not yet seen in any other 
work exhibiting chronograms, for which the 
reader of the book in question should be 


grateful. A copy may be seen in the library. 


of the British Museum ; I have never met 
with another. This Gerard Grumsel, accord- 
ing to Backer’s “ Bibliothéque des ecrivains 
de la compagnie de Jésus,” wrote two other 
chronogrammatic works : 

*“MIraBILIs DeVs In sanCtTIs sVIs. 

Psalm 67. 

Mechlina illustrata luce Miraculorum S. Francisci 
Xaverii orbis utriusque solis ac thaumaturgi Chronicis 
Distichis evulgata anno 1666. . Auctore Gerardo 
Grumsel, Societatis Jesu Sacerdote.” 


Printed at. Mechlin, 1666. 4to., pp. 121. 


“ Chronica gratulatio, pace inter utramque Coronam 
conclusa anno MANIBVs Date LILIa pLenIs. 
En. vi. Auctore. Gerardo Gromsel (sic) Societatis 
Jesu.’ 


Printed at Antwerp, 1660. 4to., pp. 52. 

Neither of these works is in the British 
Museum library, and I have never met with 
a copy. 


A still more marvellous work is one com- 
posed entirely in chronogram prose, by the 
blind John Rudolph Sporck, once Bishop of 
Adrat, and Bishop-Suffragan of Prague, after 
he had lost his eyesight. The full title-page 
is as follows : 

CaNnCER 
CHRONOGRAPHICE, 
AT 
RETROGRADE, AC LENTE 
INCEDENs, 
ET 
NON PROFICIENS 
* - 
CHRONOGRAPHICA OFFERT, 
sIC RIDE, DEFLE ET‘ EA CorrRIGE 
LECTOR PRECLARE ! 


There is some humour in this. 
translated thus : 

A crab chronographically, but in a retrograde 
manner, and slowly marching along and not advanc- 
ing, presents the chronograms. So, O distinguished 
reader, do thou laugh at, weep over, and correct them ! 

The asterisk in the title divides the two 
chronograms, which make the date 1754 
twice. 

This book is almost the greatest chrono- 


. It may be 


grammatic work ever produced. It contains: 
about 3,427 chronograms, filling 452 pages in 
quarto size, on a great variety of subjects, all 
in prose, and all making one and the same 
date, that of the book itself, 1754. I have 
given a dozen pages of characteristic extracts 
in my volume, “ Chronograms Continued.” 
There is no space here to repeat them, but I 
give a few examples. First a serious sen-. 
tence: 
De Deo uno et trino. 


A NATIVITATE JesU CurIstI saLVarorIs 
NOSTRI, MILLE, seEpTIES CENTENI, QVIN- 
QVAGINTA QVATUOR INCHOANT ANNI: sIT 
HONOR ET GLORIA soLI CG@LI, ET TERRA 
REGI! =1754. 
z.¢., The years now number 1754 from the na- 
tivity of Jesus Christ-our Saviour: To the only 
hing of heaven and earth be glory and honour. 


O SANCTA TRINITAS.! TE DICTARE, SCRIBERE, 
PRAZDICARE, CANTARE, ET HONORARE AUGUS- 
TINUs opTaT, sI VIVERE POSSET: VERBA 

HAC CoR EXPRESSERAT EJ Us. =1754. 
z.t., O Holy Trinity! Saint Augustine, if per- 
chance he could be alive, wishes to declare, to 
write, to preach, to praise, and honour thee: these 
words his heart had expressed. 


VIsIreTUR A Te DeUs nasltatio Ista, 
CUnCrTz&QVE TENTATIONEs HostIs LONGE 
PELLANTUR, BEATI ANGELI HABITENT IN 

EA, PROTEGENTES NOS, ET TUA SANCTA BENE- 
DICtTIo sIT CONSTANTER SUPER NOs ! = 1754. 
2.¢., May this house be visited by Thee, O God, 
and may all temptations of the enemy be driven 

far away. May the blessed angels dwell therein, 
protecting us; and may Thy holy blessing be 
always upon us | 


QVI VIVIs eT REGNAS UNUs DEUs, GLorIosE 
REX PER PERPETUA S&CULA, AMEN. = 1754. 
t.¢., Who livest and.reignest one God, King in 
glory for ever. Amen.- 


The next is ari example of his jocose little 
stories, “ Serio-jocosz narratiuncule ” 


A PIsCe pasCI, AC PASCERE PISCEM, HOC 
SPE CONTINGERE SOLET. 
NEGOTIATOR IN OCEANO NAVIGANS, JACTA- 
TIONE NAVIs NAUSEA CREATA EX STOMACHO 
PIsCes, QVIBUs VESCEBATUR, EJECERAT ; =1754. 
CUI EX ASTANTIBUS, BENE GRATUS ES, AIT: 
QVI PIsCes A QVEIs ToTIEs PASTUs Es, PARI 
MoDonutTRIs. . =1754. 
2.¢., Zo be fed by fish, and to feed the fishes, are 

two things closely allied. | A merchant on a 
voyage being sick through the motion of the ship, 
gected from his stomach the fish that he had 
eaten ; | one of the bystanders said, You are in- 
deéd grateful; with the ye you have so fre- 
quently fed on, you in like manner nourish the 
fishes. 
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It is a singular fact that the book appears 
anonymously, and it is only by a marginal 
note, in small print, at page 373 that we are 
led to recognise the author in the following 
chronograms : 


" De Authore.” . 


Joannes RUDoOLPHUs sporCK NATUs EST 

In URBE PRAGENSI, BAPTIZATUSQVE A RE- 
LIcIoso INsTITUTI ROSARIANI, VIGENA ET 
SEPTENA MartTII, ; = 1754. 
ANNO MILLENO sEXIEs CENTO SUPRAQVE 
NONAGINTA QVINTO, IN FESTO SANCTI RU- 
PERTI EPISCop] sALISBURGENSIS BAVAR&, 

AC NORIC& GENTIs APposTOLI : = 1754. 
PROGENITUS EX PARENTIBUs QVI FUE£RE 
FERDINANDUs PATER APOLLONIA GENITRIX, 
stIRPIs DE.SPORCK. =1754. 
NUNC CRUX SEXTA PRATERITOS ANNOs sSIG- 
NnIFICat. Dz HOC ARBORIS LIGNO PATER 
ATERNUS NoBIS PEREGRINIS PONTES PRO 

Via paTRIZ Ca&LestIs 2DIFICET. = 1754. 
DEUs PR&STET RUDOLPHO! VT VIVaAT PRO 
GLorIa DEI ;s ET PARENTIBUS LUX FULGEAT 
ATERNA ! =1754- 
JesUs FILIUs &TERNI paTrRIs Ista Larcl- 
ATUR! MarIA, JOSEPH, JOANNES, ATQVE 
RUDoLPHUs GLorIosI PATRONI IsTA EX- 
ORENT ! = 1754. 
i.¢., Concerning the author of the book.—John 
Rudolph Sporck was born in the city of Frague, 

and was baptized by a ‘‘ religious” (a professed 
member) of the institute of the Rosary on the 27th 

of March | in the year 1695, on the festival of 
Saint Kupert, Bishop of Salzburg, the apostle of 

the Noric and Bavarian nation; | Born of 
parents who were, Ferdinand his father, Apol- 
lonia his mother, of the lineage of Sporck. | Now 

the sixth* cross signifies the years gone by. From 

this wood of the treet may the Eternal Father 
build for us strangers bridges as our road to the 
celestial abodes. | May od stand before Rudolph ! 

50 that he may live for the glory of God, and that 
eternal light may shine on his parents! | May 
Jesus, the son of the Eternal Father, bestow these 
benefits! May Mary, Joseph; John, also Rudolph, 

all glorious patrons, also entreat for them ! 

After 452 pages of chronograms the blind 
author thus writes : : 

In IstIs IcItUR oOMNIBUs CREATURIS 
.HONORETUR, ATQVE VENERETUR BENIGNUS 
NOSTER CREATOR DEUS. = 1753. 
t.¢., In all these created things let God, our 
benignant Creator, be honoured and worshipped. 

The book bears the usual license to print, 
and the official approbation is given in un- 
usually flattering terms. It is an exceed- 
ingly rare book, unknown to Brunet, Graesse, 
and other leading bibliographers. Search has 

* Meaning six times the letter X=60 years from 


his birth in 1695-to-the date of his book in 1754. 
+ Meaning the Cross. 


been made in the British Museum and other 
libraries in England, and in_ several Conti- 
nental libraries, without finding a copy. The 


only copy I know of is in the possession of - 


the Rev. Walter Begley. 

The book is a very treasury of thought, fact, 
and events, fun and sadness, piety and pre- 
cept, all put together with but a slight attempt 
at arrangement, forwards and backwards: 
subjects which the author had apparently 
disposed of in earlier pages taken up again in 
later ones, as if in imitation of the irregular 
progress of a crab, so quaintly expressed on 
the title-page. 


Most studious readers are acquainted with 
the book, ‘De Imitatione Christi,” by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, for we may now assume 
that the authorship is* correctly attributed to 
him who is known by that appellation in 
allusion to Kempen, near Cologne, the place 
of his birth ; the same person who became a 
priest, and friar of the monastery of Mount 
St. Agnes, at Kampen, near Zwolle, in Hol- 
land. Perhaps no book, save the Bible, has 
been so often reproduced in its original 
Latin, or translated into more languages, both 
European and Oriental, than that celebrated 
work. It was probably written at the mon- 
astery between the years 1400 and 1471, in 
which latter year the author died at the age 
of ninety-two. Keeping this work in view, 
our next book to be noticed is one insigni- 
ficant in size, but remarkable in character. 
It commences with a chronogrammatic title 
as follows : 


De spIrITALI IMItatione CurlstI. = 1658. 
ADMonlItIongEs saCR#& ET VTILEs. =1658. 
PIIs IN LVCEM Data. = 1658. 


a R. P. Antonio Vanden Stock societatis Iesu. Rurz- 
mundz, Apud Gasparem du Pree. 


The frontispiece and title-page are repre- 
sented in fac-simile on the adjoining page. 
The work is entirely in chronogram (except 
the preface and index of contents), filling 87 
pages with those compositions which give the 
date of the book, 1658, in so many single 


* Some recently discovered evidence on this point, 
together with much interesting information, is con- 
tained in a work, “Thomas a Kempis, notes of a 
visit to the scenes in which his life was spent, with 
some account of the examination of his relics.” By 
Francis Richard Cruise, M.D. London, 1887. _ 
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lines. The author, in his preface, refers to 
the very numerous editions of the work of 
Thomas 4 Kempis in various languages, and 
tells that he has undertaken to render it 
“ chronographically.” He observes, too, 
almost by way of apology, that his latinity is 
is not exactly “Ciceronian,” but rather 
‘“Kempian.” It may be added that Latin 
composition in the form of chronograms may 
be of necessity somewhat cramped or even 
faulty in style. The work is neither a parody 
nor a version of the original: it is, in truth, 
an imitation designed to impart religious 
teaching after the manner of Thomas a4 
Kempis. As appears by the title-page, it 
was printed in 1658, at Roermond, in 
Holland. The author was Antonius Van- 
den Stock, a Jesuit. There is a copy in the 
British Museum library, but I know of no 
other ; it is probably very rare. The dedi- 
cation to Jesus Christ is as follows. Each 
line makes the date 1658 : 

DILECTO, ET PREPOTENTI REGVM REGI, 

ORBIs DOMINO CA&LIQVE. 

VERBO PATRIS COLENDIssIMo. 

Deo VERO HOMINI saNnCTo ET GLorIoso. 

SALVATORI ET REDEMPToRI CurRIsTo 

IesV PER OMNIA DILECTo: 

REGI DVLCIssIMo. 

MIserICorDI ET BENEVOLO. 

DVCrtorI AMaBILI. 

sVIs AD Ca@Los ITER MonstRAnTI. 

VERE SANCTO ET ADMIRABILI. 

MILItTEs AD s. VoCanrTI. 

AD sEQVELAM INCITANTI. 

C#&LVYM IIs sponDENTI. 





Cui servire, regnare : 

Cui adhzrere zeternum vivere : 
Quem sequi, non errare 

Quem amare deliciosum : 
Quem imitari, gloriosum : 

Cui placere necessarium. 


De spIrRITALI IMItTaTIone CurIstTI. 
SACRAS ET VTILEs HAS ADMOoNITIONEs, 
IgsV AD GLorIAM sCrIPTas: 
PIIs IN LVCEM Datras, 
IgzsV DICatTas ET OBLATAS DesIDERAT. 
Jesu Societatis Filius indignissimus. 
ANTONIVS VANDEN STOCK. 


Three pages are filled with an “exhortation” 
to the following of Jesus Christ, in rhyming 
verse, as follows : 


HORTATIO AD SEQVELAM CurlIstTI. 


AD sEQVELAM, CurlIstIanI, 
DVLCIs rEcGIs: MENTE SANI, 
LatI, saNCTI, NoN MVNDanl, 
LIMItTaTo CorDeE Vanl. 

INDIT LVCEM TENEBROsIs, 
DVLCIs Is Est Non MorosIs, 
QVI DeCEenTER MILITARF 
CurIsto DILIGVNT: AMARE 

DIsCenT IstI, AMBVLARE, 
MacIs VIas DECLINARE 
MALEDICras VIiarorI, 
MALé VIsas ConDIrorI. 


[Here the first four lines are repeated.] 


CurIstVs OMNeEs DILIGENTES 
DVCIT, REDDIT et LIBENTEs. 
CVRRANT OMNES DILIcEnTI 
PEDE, FIRMo, VI PLACENTI. 

etc., etc. 


The first “chapter” commences thus. Each 
line makes the date 1658 : 


Caput I. De imitatione Christi, et contemptu omnium Vanitatum mundi. 


§ 1. 
CurIsto ADHARENS NON AMBVLAT IN TENEBRIs. 
CurIsTI Mores ATTENDE, ET SEQVI LABORA, 
ET INTERNE SENTIES LVMEN CorDIs. 
FREQVENTER MEDITARE CHRISTI LABORES: 


§ 2. 
IrsV DoCtTrINA Loncz OMNES PRAIT ; 
IN EA DVLCIorA MANNA REPERIES. 
VERBA DoMINI PLENE CaplEs, 
sI IIs stVDgeas TE PLANE CONFORMARE. 
NEC PRODEST ALTA DE TRINITATE DISPVTARE ; 
sI NON ES HVMILIs CorDg, 
MacIs Ita DIspLICeslIs TRINITATI. 
ALTA SAPIENTIS VERBA SANCTITATEM NON ADFERENT 
VIta pla, REDDET Nos DILECTos. 
QVID Est BIBLIAM CAPERE, 
ET PHILOSOPHORVM DICTA RETINERE, 
ABSQVE FLAGRANTI DEI AMoRE AC GRATIA? 
oMnIa VanItas, sI DEO NON PLACES. 
VERA SAPIENTIA EST, AD CoELestIA DoNA TENDERE, 
VANA OMNIA NEGLIGERE ET DESPICERE. 
etc., etc, 
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There are twenty-five chapters in similar 
form, followed by an index of their titles. 
The concluding line of this singular work is, 


oMNIs CurIsto DeTVR GLorIa, 


making the date 1658, followed by the epis- 
-copal approbation that as the book is not 
contrary to right faith and good morals, 
licence is given to print it. 

Among the works by the same author I 
find mentioned in Backer’s “ Bibliotheque 
des ecrivains de la compagnie de Jésus,” two 
others composed in chronogram, but no copies 
of them have ever come under my notice : 

‘*Pia monita ad salutem Litteris Chronicis anni 
1656 expressa.” Printed at Antwerp, 1656. 8° 

** Dogmata Salutaria ac pia Litteris Chronicis anni 
1657.” Printed at Roermond, 1657. 8 

Backer remarks concerning these works, 
‘Que de patience et d’intelligence il a fallu 
pour produire ces nuge difficiles! Et cepen- 
dant le xvi® et surtout le xvii* sitcles en ont 
fourni.” 

Joannes Rempen, who is mentioned in 
Antiquary, vol. xvii., p. 149, wrote his chro- 
nogrammatic poetry mostly in Sapphic metre, 
and frequently in rhyming lines. He wrote, 
apparently, with great facility, and with as 
much classical elegance as the chronogram- 
matic fetters would permit. The following 


are extracted as examples from the work there 


referred to. A nuptial ode to. Joseph, King 
of Hungary (afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many), and his wife, Wilhelmina Amalia, 
begins thus : 


LVna VILEsCItT, FVGIANTOQVE STELLA, 
VILIs Est PALLAS, CHARITESQVE BELLA, 
INSTAR AVRORZ RADIAT DIANA 
HANNOVERANA: 
AD IVBAR SPONS VENVS ERVBESCIT, 
SPRETA JVNONIs SPECIES HEBESCIT, 
SE STVPET VINCI NIVEO DECORA 
CoRPORE FLORA: 
QVIs sATIs VVLTVs CELEBRABIT ILLOs? 
FRONTE SPIRANTES HELEN CapILLos, 
ORE NATIVO RVBRA PVRPVRIssO, 
CANDIDA Bysso ? 
PAR NIVI FRONS EST, GENA LILIETo, 
QVA VERNANTI LABRA SVNT ROSETO 3; 
sl VVILHELMIN#& FACIzEs CorVsCat, 
AETHERA FVSCAT: 
QVIs CaneT CastI JVBaR ILLVD orlIs? 
NON POTEST PH@BVS CyTHARIs CANoRIS 
ASSEQVI VVLTVs ROSEOS DECORES, 
FRONTIS HONORES: 
sI sVo PLECTRO CELEBRES NOVENZ 
VoCIBVs JVNCTIs VENIANT CAMENZ, 
IrRI1A VENA sVA FILA TANGENT, 
BARBITA FRANGENT: 


sI LeEVatT PVLCHROs DEA TANTA GRESSVs, 
TRIsTIs ARCETVR DoLoR ATQVE LEssVs, 
ET FVGAT FRONTIS FACE PRINCIPIssa 
NVBILA spPIssA. 
etc., etc. 


Each stanza makes the date 1699, when the 
royal couple were married. The ode to Tirso 
Gonzalez, supreme general of the society of 
Jesuits, begins thus, making the date 1699, 
when the Jesuits’ house at Rome was built : 


ARA LoIoLé&, RADIANSQVE BELLI 
AVREO VVLTV spECIzEs saCeLLI 
FVLGET, ET PLAVSVs AGITANT SONOR 
TIBRIDIs ORA, 
FABRIC RVMoR VOLITAT PER ALPES, 
TRANS SINVs PONTI, JVGA CELsA CaLpEs, 
LA&TVs EXVLTAT FRAGOR IN SERENI 
LItTORE RHENI. 
ossA LoIoL&* CINERISQVE PIGNVS 
CLaVDItT ORNATVS RADIIs BENIGNVS: 
FVLGoR EST INGENS: NITOR IsTE TALIS 
INCOLA QVALIs. 
IsTA NON AVRI PRETIIQVE PARCA 
QV SACRVM PIGNVs SACRA GESTAT ARCA, 
STELLAT, ET TANTO FLAGRAT INQVILINO, 
FVLGVRE BINO. 
ILLE QVI Major FVIT ORBE TOTO, 
BVLLIENS ZELO sVPER ASTRA NOTO, 
PARVA CONTRAXIT RECVBANS IN IsTA 
CorporeE CIstA. 
: etc., etc. 


A satirical ode on the death of Luther was 
written in 1699, in Leonine hexameter and 
pentameter verse, but not in chronogram. It 
contains many expressions consonant, prob- 
ably, with the, rough and coarse talk of the 
period. It is followed by a chronogram- 
matic ode, which begins as follows, and ends 
by consigning him to the lower regions, where, 
according to classical description, the rivers 
Styx, Acheron and Phlegethon were geo- 
graphical realities : 

VIVItT, ET NVLLVsS spaTIIs sENEsCIT, 

FATA LVTHERVS NIGRA NON TIMESCIT, 

JVsBILET PALLAsS, RESONANSQVE CLIO 

InsonetT Io, 

SPIRAT, ET NVLLO MorIETVR £Vo, 

FLAGRAT ACCENS#& PICIs IGNE s#Vo, 

In FEROS IGNES ACHERONTIs IVIT 

In PICE VIVIt. 

ILLE QVI spVRCA FACE NVPER ARSIT, 

QVI FACEM BELLI FVRIASQVE sPaARsIT, 

ZSTVAT TOSTA PICEAQVE FRONTE 

; IN PHLEGETONTE: 

PLECTITVR NIGRA STYGE PATRIARCHA, 

In LVTHERANO GREGE CHILIARCHA: 

EST DEVs VINDEX, REPETITQVE PLENAS 

VLTIO Pa@NAS. 
etc., etc. 


* The bones of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
esuit order, were said to be deposited in the house 
uilt at Rome. 
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Rempen wrote in a very different strain 
after he forsook his old faith in favour of the 
doctrines of Luther. This appears from the 
last ode in the book on the “blessed death 
of Luther,” which begins as follows, each 
stanza making the date 1710, when the ode 
was composed : 


ASTRA LVTHERVS VOLVCER sVBIVIT, 
AC THRONO FVLTVs RVTILANTE VIVIT, 
TARTARO, PAPA, PHLEGETONTE FRACTO, 

MARTE PERACTO: 
PAPA CONTVSVs PEDE GLoRIOsO, 
TARTARI FRETVS GREGE BELLICoso, 
ConCIDIT, PVLSV SVPERANTE QVASSVS, 

VVLNERA PASSVS 
PACE Ca@&LzEsTI FRVITVR LVTHERVS, 
MARTIVs LAVRO TEGITVR GALERVS : 
IrRITO NISV CREPAT HELLVonIs 

Ira LeonIs* 
PLAVSVS HEROI RESONABIT IsTI, ; 
SCEPTRA QVI VICIT TRVCIs antTICuRIstI 
TVRBINEM PAP RABIENTIS VLTA 

VI CaTarpVLTé. 
REGNA QVI VICTOR SATAN SVBEGIT, 
ET sTYGIs VIRES ACIESQVE FREGIT, 
LaztVs In C@Lo recIt INQVILINIs 

CVM cHERVBINIs. 

etc., etc. 


This work by Rempen, Deliciea Parnassi 
(The Recreations of Parnassus), is a re- 
markable production; the chronogrammatic 
portion of it contains 3,248 metrical lines, 
making 1,050 chronograms of various dates. 
My earlier acquaintance with the author’s 
writings was obtained from a periodical pub- 
lished at Hamburg, WVova Literaria Ger- 
mania, volumes for 17¢6 and 1709. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The House of Stuart.—At the present 
time much attention is being given to Stuart 
and Jacobite relics, history, and tradition, 
owing to the exhibition which is being held 
at the New Gallery, Regent Street. Our 
readers will find due prominence given to 
this subject in Zhe Antiguary. Mr. Brails- 
ford’s article on “The Standard-Bearer of 
Charles I.,” which did not appear when an- 
nounced some time ago, will perhaps yield 


* Pope Leo X., the persecutor of Luther.” 
VOL. I. 





increased interest now (ante, p. 44); and the 
article on the exhibition in the present number 
is contributed by one who has been a devotee 
of Jacobite lore and legend for many years. 
Mr. Chafy-Chafy, of Rous Lench Court, has 
sent us a verbatim extract from the parish 
register of Rous Lench, Evesham, showing 
the entire entries of burial for the year 1644. 
The entry of most interest is that of the 
burial of Thomas Arden, standard-bearer of 
the King’s army, apparently successor to Sir 
Edmund Verney, who was slain at Edge Hill, 
October 23, 1642: 


1644. Thomas the sonne of Michaell Andrew 
was buried y® 5" of Aprill. 

1644. Thomas Arden signifer Regis exer- 
citus was buryd ye 12" of July. 

1644. Joane Amphlett* Pedissequa was 
buryed y* 14 day of October. 

1644. ffrancis Hemmingt Porcarius was 
buryed the 8" day of December. 

1644. Margaret Lock de Hobbe Lench{ 
was bur: y® 26" day of January. 


Mr. Chafy-Chafy adds : ‘‘ My predecessors 
in the possession of this Rous Lench estate 
were Cromwell’s chief supporters in this 
county, and by-and-by Sir John Rous, knight, 
was taken prisoner in my gardens in a certain 
quaint yew arbour, still flourishing, by the 
Royalists, and immured at Warwick, where 
he died, and was afterwards exhumed and 
buried here, as the register shows.” 


* The description of Joane Amphlett as ‘‘ Pedis- 
sequa ” seems to point additionally to this little village 
having been embroiled in the Civil War. Amphlett 
is a thorough Worcestershire name. The late Lord 
Justice Amphlett’s ancestors were seated at Hadzor 
(near Droitwich) till his father sold it to the Galtons, 
who now hold it. Common people also bear the 
name. 

+ Hemming is still more abundantly found in 
this county—some having risen to great wealth as 
needle-makers (an appropriate name!), In this village 
the registers record them as far back as 1549. They 
still abound in our midst. 

{~ Hobbe Lench (vulgd Hobbe)=** Abbe,” or “ Ab” 
Lench, is part of this estate. I am attempting to revive 
the ancient appellation, as against Addots, which is 
already exercising an injurious 42storzcal influence. 
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Tue King of Italy has signed a decree, authorizing the 
institution of a National School of Archeology, with 
Signor Fiorelli for its head. Bursaries for students 
are founded for three years; the first to be spent in 
Rome, the second in Naples under the direction of 
the Inspector of Excavations at Pompeii, the third in 
Greece. 


In connection with the discovery of the fossil grove 
at Whiteinch, near Glasgow, the workmen who found 
and preserved the grove have been presented with a 
testimonial. A committee has been appointed to see 
to the proper covering of the grove. 


A very beautiful and rare specimen of Flemish 
tapestry weaving, possibly of Bruges or Brussels 
manufacture of the end of the fifteenth century, has 
just passed into the possession of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, having been purchased by the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education from the re- 
presentatives of the well-known connoisseur and col- 
lector, the late Signor Alessandro Castellani, of 
Rome. 


The old inn knownas The Plough, situate in Bond- 
gate Without, Alnwick, also the dwelling-house behind 
the inn, and the extensive gardens adjoining, were 
offered for sale in the early part of January, but the 
bidding did not reach the reserve price. The inn is 
an old-fashioned thatch-roofed house, and the follow- 
ing quaint inscription may be seen over the doorway : 


That which your father 
Old hath purchased, and left 
You to possess, do you dearly 
Hold, to show his worthiness. 
—M.W., 1714. 

At Dover the Early Roman Church, situated on the 
heights, has been reopened, after having been restored, 
partly at the expense of the War Office, but mainly 
at that of a private individual. In the early part of 
the last century the roof had disappeared, and little 
was left but the massive tower and the walls. 


Some workmen having cut out a Saxon burying- 
ground at the back of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
a committee took the matter up, and as a result a 
number of skeletons, about 100 urns, and a large 
number of weapons and ornaments have been placed 
in the museum. 


Early in January a silver penny of the reign of 
Henry II. was found at Lyme Regis, Dorset. Coins 


of this reign are very scarce, and the one under notice 
bears evidence of being long in the ground. The coin 
is over 700 years old. 


The Montrose Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society have resolved to go on with a plan for the 
extension of the museum at a cost of over £1,000. 
The new building will contain a lecture-room for 200 
persons, laboratory, and other small rooms. 


It is reported that Seville Cathedral is in a most 
alarming condition, and that, unless the building is at 
once shored up and strengthened, the greater portion 
may come down at any moment: 


Another very handsome Saxon tomb-slab has been 
found in the norili transept of Peterborough Cathedral. 
By its side is a smaller one, and they are supposed to 
mark the graves of mother and child. 


At Lerwick, on January 29, the old festival of Up- 
halie Day was celebrated. The festival marks the 
close of the Yule festivities, being the twenty-fourth 
night after Christmas (old style). At nine o’clock a 
large number of masqueraders, representing all sorts 
of characters, assembled at the Market Cross, at 
which a great crowd had gathered. Here over a 
hundred torches were served out, and the masque- 
raders, falling into procession, marched through the 
principal thoroughfares of the town. 


At a meeting of the Dumfries Antiquarian Society, 
on February 1, Mr. Barbour exhibited a silhouette 
miniature on ivory of ‘‘Clarinda.” It is the same 
portrait which is referred to in the letters exchanged 
by Mrs. M‘Lehose and Burns, on February 7, 1788, 
which the lady promised to get done by Miers, that 
she might make a gift of it to the poet. At the same 
meeting there was shown a charter belonging to the 
Lag family, with the seal of the Princess Margaret 
(daughter of Robert III.), widow of the fifth Earl 
Douglas, Lord of Galloway and Duke of Touraine, 
attached to it, the seal being in good preservation. 


An interesting discovery in connection with Canter- 
bury Cathedral has been made. In the year 1827 
there were two large portraits above the Warriors’ 
Chapel—one was that of St. Gregory, and the other 
that of St. Augustine. They suddenly disappeared, 
and were supposed to have been stolen, but they have 
come to light again. From a communication made 
by the Countess of Guildford to Mr. H. G. Austin, 
that gentleman visited Eythorne, and there recognised 
the pictures. They had been stored away in Eythorne 
Church, covered with straw, no doubt being con- 
sidered practically useless. They have just been 
handed over to the cathedral authorities by the Rector 
of Eythorne. 


Earl Spencer has addressed the following letter to 
Lord Aberdare from Althorp, Northampton: ‘‘ My 
brother-in-law, Lord Charles Bruce, has“ found in the 
library here, among our numerous Bibles, a Welsh 
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Bible, with an inscription which may interest some of 
those learned in Welsh literature and curiosities. The 
book itself is a very beautiful specimen of printing in 
1677. The inscription, in writing, is to the effect that 
it was presented to Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor 
in 1677, in token of the exertions which he made in 
getting the Bible printed, whereby many hundreds of 
people in Wales were taught to read and received in- 
struction. It is signed by Tillotson and others. I 
send the actual memorandum, as copied, with the 
names. Tillotson was then Canon of St. Paul’s, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. I think this may 
interest some of my friends at the colleges at Cardiff 
and Aberystwith, but I send you the information, as 
you will know best who will care to hear of this 
accidental find in this library.” These Bibles were 
one of the results of a great educational movement 
which occurred in Wales after the devastations of the 
civil wars, and this particular edition cost no less than 
42,000. Another specimen of the Welsh Bible, 
bearing the same date, is in the library of the Duke 
of Bedford. But there were Welsh Bibles before this 
date. Mr. S. E. Thompson, of the Swansea Public 
Library, states that the Reference Library in that 
town contains twenty-seven editions of the Welsh 
Bible, including that of 1677. The earliest is dated 
1588, being the first translation of the entire Scriptures 
done into Welsh, by Bishop Morgan; the second, 
published in 1620, is the corrected or new version by 
Bishop Parry, and is much the same as that in use at 
this day. The remaining twenty-five date from 1677 
to 1867. The library likewise includes a copy of the 
first translation of the Liturgy into Welsh by Bishop 
Davies, assisted by William Salesbury, dated 1567. 
The work is exceedingly rare and valuable. The date 
of the earliest edition of the Common Prayer Book in 
Welsh in the British Museum is 1599 ; there is also a 
copy of the New Testament, mostly the work of 
William Salesbury, printed in the same year. Both 
the latter copies are somewhat imperfect. Mr. 
Windsor Cary-Elwes, writing from Plas Newydd, 
Llanfairpwll, Anglesey, mentions other copies of these 
earlier issues, and refers to further editions published 
in 1630, 1647, and 1654. 


An interesting diary o: a London citizen of the 
seventeenth century has, says the Atheneum, recently 
come into the hands of Mr. Alfred Wallis, of Exeter. 
The writer was James Lever, of Bolton, Lancashire, 
whose elder brother, Robert, was the founder of the 
Grammar School in that town. His sister married 
Dr. Calamy, the famous Presbyterian, concerning 
whose death and family there are many entries of 
interest. James Lever came to London in 1630, 
when the diary commences. It not only deals with 
personal adventures and details of London city life, 





but abounds in allusion to contemporary political 
events. 


The northern archzological societies have been 
roused by the threatened destruction of a portion of 
the Antonine Wall. On January 7, the Glasgow 
Archeological Society addressed the following letter 
to the general manager of the North British Railway 
Company: ‘‘ At the last meeting of the Glasgow 
Archzological Society, it was reported that consider- 
able alarm had recently been caused by certain pro- 
posed operations of the North British Railway Com- 
pany in connection with the construction of a branch 
line near Bonnybridge to Camelon Chemical Works, 
it being feared that the eventual result of the pro- 
jected works would be the destruction of one of the 
best preserved portions of the Antonine Wall. It is 
true that the proposed branch railway itself runs to 
the north of the wall and does not interfere with it, 
but the line of deviation is so drawn as to include that 
specially interesting section of the old rampart at 
Tayavalla, which was examined with much pleasure 
by the members of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion in September last, and it is thus evident that if 
the railway company extend their operations to the 
south at this point, every vestige of the portion of the 
wall above referred to will be swept away. The risk 
of such irreparable injury to so interesting a relic of 
the Roman occupation of Britain has excited very 
great anxiety among all who are interested in the 
history of the past, and we have been authorized in 
name and on behalf of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society to represent to you the great importance in 


the opinion of the society of preserving from destruc- . 


tion the few remaining portions of the wall, and to 
respectfully urge with this view that, if at all possible, 
the line of deviation of the proposed branch railway 
should be made to run to the north of the wall, so as 
to obviate all danger to the section at Tayavalla. 
Your courteous letter to Mr. Forbes, of Callander, of 
the 15th ult., while satisfactory at present, does not 
diminish the anxiety felt as regards ultimate danger to 
the wall in the future from operations undertaken 
within the line of deviation.” Mr. Forbes was the 
former proprietor of the ground, but, unfortunately, 
he conveyed it to the railway company without any 
provision for the protection of the wall. The Glasgow 
Archeological Society, as well as the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, had, previously to the above 
letter, invoked the aid of General Pitt Rivers, the 


inspector of ancient monuments under the Act of - 


1882, and he has addressed the railway company on 
the subject. Mr. Dalrymple Duncan points out that 
if the railway company desire to retain an access to 
the road from Bonnyhill to Falkirk, this could easily 
be arranged by their constructing a road on the north 
K 2 
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side of the wall, joining the Bonnyhill road to the east 
of Tayavalla, in which case they could have no 
objection to the menaced portion being brought under 
the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act. 


Lord Justice Fry delivered a lecture on “ The 
Saxon Chronicle ” at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, on 
January t9. 


The Rev. T. Le Boeuf, the Rector of Croyland 
Abbey, has written as follows to the Zimes: ‘‘ Sir,— 
Permit me to thank you for your powerful help given 
to my first appeal on behalf of the Croyland Abbey 
Preservation Fund. It may interest the antiquarian 
and architect if I give, through your columns, a brief 
description of the foundation of that portion of the 
abbey known as Joffrid’s Tower (1114 A.D.), forming 
the south-west corner of the present tower. The first 
course was laid at a depth of only 4 feet 7 inches, and 
consisted of small Helpstone stones, laid on edge ; 
height of course, 1 foot 2 inches. Then a layer of 
light stone quarry dust for 9 inches, on which another 
course of small Helpstone stones, 9 inches in height, 
laid on their bed. This is covered by another layer 
of light stone quarry dust to the height of 1 foot, on 
which a course of 11-inch Helpstone stone was laid. 
It is most surprising that the building has held to- 
gether so long, as the foundations are not only very 
decayed, but, having been laid on so precarious a soil, 
have at last yielded. The tower is not solid work, 
but simply encases other previous towers, to which 
this outer shell is not bonded. A mason recently 
placed his plumb-rule up between those walls. Move- 
ments 25 feet long by 3 inch in width have appeared 
during the last fifteen days. Therefore prompt action 
is absolutely necessary. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood I do not attempt to restore the abbey, but 
simply to make it safe as a place of worship. Last 
year three sections of the work have been well done, 
but seven important sections still remain, for which 
an outlay of £3,000 is required. Surely, sir, Croy- 
land Abbey claims support from all lovers of antiquity, 
the architect, the antiquarian, the historian, as well as 
Churchmen. I therefore pray of you to use your 
powerful pen so that the stewards to whom God has 
intrusted this world’s wealth may be moved to send an 
offering for the Croyland Abbey Preservation Fund.” 


At a quarterly meeting of the Town Council of Flint, 
held on Thursday, February 7, Alderman J. K. 
Huntley, Mayor, in the chair, the Town Clerk (Mr. 
Henry Taylor, F.S.A.) stated he was desired by Mr. 
Philip B. Davies-Cooke, of Gwysaney, to offer for the 
acceptance of the Corporation a handsome illuminated 
drawing of the celebrated monumental brass of Sir 
Nicholas Hawberk, Knight, in Cobham Church, 


Kent. It is the same size as the original brass, in 
fact, I believe it is a rubbing from the brass made by 
Mr. Davies-Cooke himself, the armorial bearings 
being emblazoned by a heraldic artist, under the 
supervision of the authorities at the British Museum. 
The frame is of oak, and is panelled at the back. It 
measures 8 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 8 inches. Sir 
Nicholas was appointed for life Constable of Flint 
Castle (and therefore Mayor of the borough) and 
Sheriff of the county, together with the ‘‘ ragloria,” 
or Stewardship of the county, on December 19, 1396, 
in the reign of King Richard II. This appointment 
was afterwards confirmed by King Henry IV. on 
November 2, 1399. It is recorded that Sir Nicholas 
kept the castle in some state, that he maintained there 
at least four men-at-arms and twelve archers, and that 
he spent on it no less than £146 a year, a sum equal 
to about £1,750 per annum of our money. Sir 
Nicholas married Joan, the granddaughter and heiress 
of John de Cobham, third Lord Cobham. This lady 
was married no less than five times, viz., first, Sir 
Robert Hemingdale ; second, Sir Reginald Bray- 
brooke ; third, Sir Nicholas Hawberk ; fourth, Sir 
John Oldcastle (the leader of the Lollards); and 
fifth, Sir John Harpeden. Mr. Taylor gave further 
interesting particulars of Sir Nicholas Hawberk and 
the fine brass, which was formally accepted by the 
Council. 


The following appeared in the Brighton Herald of 
February 12: We are informed that the Shakespearean 
rarities belonging to the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, F.R.S., F.S.A., LL.D., of Hollingbury 
Copse, Brighton, have now been removed very care- 
fully by Messrs. Hudson and Co., carriers, of Brighton, 
to the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company’s office, 
London, under the superintendence of Mr. Ernest 
Baker and Lieut. Hall, R.N., the executors of the 
will, and also the collections from Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s house at 11, Tregunter Road, West 
Brompton. They will be kept by the Safe Deposit 
Company until the will is proved, and the offer made 
to the Birmingham Shakespeare Library in that newcity 
to purchase a portion of the collection for £7,000. 
The type of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Ozclines of the 
Life of Shakespeare, which he bequeathed to the New 
York Shakespeare Society, as well as the books pre- 
sented to the University of Edinburgh, have also been 
removed to Chancery Lane. The study at Holling- 
bury is now, therefore, quite emptied of all those 
unique and most valuable collections which so many 
people from all parts of the world used to journey to 
see, and which yielded so rich a return, especially to 
Shakespearean scholars and students.—A meeting of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Town Council was held on 
Monday evening, under the presidency of the Mayor 
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(Mr. R. Hawkes). At the commencement of the 
business his Worship moved the following resolution : 
“This Council, calling to mind the eminent services 
rendered to the Corporation and to this town by the 
late lamented J. O. Halliwell - Phillipps, LL.D., 
especially in the arrangement and calendaring of the 
Corporation records connected with the borough; 
also having in remembrance the work done by him, 
and the interest he took in the birthplace, New Place, 
and all objects and matters of Shakespearean interest 
in this town for a number of years, desires to place 
upon record its great regret at his decease. The 
Council also desires to express its sympathy with the 
widow and family in their bereavement ; and that a 
copy of this resolution under the common seal be 
forwarded by the Town Clerk to Mrs. Phillipps.” 
Alderman Cox seconded, and in supporting the reso- 
lution Mr. Lunn said it was deeply to be regretted 
that an unfortunate misunderstanding arose between 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the town. There were 
hopes expressed—and he entertained hopes himself at 
one time—that that misunderstanding might be got 
over. The Great Disposer, however, had prevented 
that, and they now could only regret the past and join 
in respectful sympathy with the family of the deceased. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, has acquired a dress-pin of bronze, 
coated thickly with gold, from the site of the Temple 
of Aphrodite, at Paphos, presented to the trustees of 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund, and ornamented with 
a group of doves about to drink from flowers. It 
bears a dedication to Aphrodite. 


On February 7, Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., lectured 
to the Strood Elocution Class and their friends on 
Kentish antiquities, under the presidency of Mr. Roach 
Smith. Ina popular and lucid manner Mr. Payne took 
a survey of the remains of the Celto-British, Roman, 
and Saxon epochs, illustrating them with diagrams and 
drawings, together with a large map showing the various 
sites and the ancient roads. By these means Mr. Payne 
kept his audience in rapt attention for over two hours. 
By his individual researches he has succeeded in 
making valuable collections, some of which are now 
in the British Museum. In unsuspected places in the 
vicinity of Sittingbourne he has excavated Roman 
buildings and rich sepulchral interments, accounts of 
which have been published with excellent illustrations 
in the Archeologia Cantiana. A warmly-expressed 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Payne. 


A valuable signet-ring has just been discovered, 
embedded in clay, in a brick-field at Sittingbourne by 
a workman. The man was engaged in digging clay, 
when he turned up with his spade a large gold ring of 





antique pattern. A large cameo is let into the metal, 
upon which is beautifully engraved a representation of 
a pair of horses harnessed to a chariot, which is being 
driven by a man in the dress of a Roman charioteer. 
The ring is in perfect preservation, and is, no doubt, 
a Roman relic, as it was discovered on the site of an 
old Roman settlement. A short time before this dis- 
covery a man was occupied in screening ashes in 
another brick-field at Sittingbourne, when he came 
across a new gold Jubilee five-pound piece, which, 
doubtless, found its way thither amongst some of the 
large quantities of London refuse used extensively in 
the manufacture of bricks. The moral is that work- 
men should look-out. 


A Reuter telegram of February 17 stated that 
M. Tricoupis, the Premier, has asked the Greek 
Archeological Society whether it would be willing to 
co-operate with the American School at Athens in 
order to carry out the excavations at Delphi. The 
Society, however, declined the proposal, but the hope 
is entertained that when its funds are augmented by 
the grant of four million drachmas, to be made from 
the new Government loan, the Society will carry out 
the excavations unassisted. 


We learn from Z’Jmfartial of November 7 last that 
the Commission of the Boulogne museums has made 
an important acquisition—a cippus, raised probably 
in the third century in the Roman necropolis of 
Gesoriacum, which became the Vieil-Atre and then 
the Cemetery de l’Est of the present time. The 
monument is in ‘‘ marquise” stone, of beautiful pro- 
portions, and in an excellent state of preservation. 
It was discovered in the grounds of Capet-Huhez in 
the course of some archzological excavations under- 
taken by M. Lelaurain. The inscription has been 
deciphered by M. Vaillant : 

D -M 
FILIS. PAR 
BVLIS 
DOMITI 

ANVS 


TR 
Domitianus held the rank of Trierarch in the British 
navy. Amongst other pecularities of the inscription 
are two fish, engraved at the first and third lines. 


The Town Council of Bristol has just unanimously 
granted the request of the Clifton Antiquarian Club, 
as far as it affects the Corporation properties, suggest- 
ing that memorial tablets should be erected on houses 
where distinguished persons were born, or had lived, 
and that certain time-honoured remains, such as 
Bristol Castle, should be indicated to strangers by 
suitable inscriptions. The names of Robert Southey, 
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Hannah More, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Edward Colston, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Chatterton, Sir Humphry 
Davy, Sebastian Cabot, and Bishop Butler, all 
belong to Bristol, and the city is full of historic 
interest. This action of the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club is a capital idea, and might be followed in other 
cities. On the Continent it is a common thing to 
mark houses in this way. 


GS) 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—_—<g———_ 


British Archeological Association.—Wednes- 
day, January 2.—Mr. B. Winstone, F.S.A., in the 
chair. It was reported by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
that an extension of the North British Railway was 
contemplated near Lanark, and that the lines of 
deviation of the deposited plans included an im- 
portant part of the Wall of Antoninus, near Bonny- 
bridge. A resolution was proposed by Mr. J. W. 
Grover, F.S.A., and duly carried, to the effect that a 
strenuous effort should be made to avert the danger in 
which the wall was placed. Mr. J. T. Irvine ex- 
hibited a collection of drawings of ancient remains 
recently found near Peterborough, among which were 
portions of stone interlaced work from the tower of 
Helpstone Church, now in the vicarage gardens, and 
part of across shaft also of interlaced patterns now 
lying in a mason’s yard, having been used as pitching 
toa public road at Caistor.—A paper was then read 
by Messrs. Peters, the historians of Launceston, 
on the remains of the ancient priory of that town 
which have been recently found in making an exten- 
sion of the railway. These works revealed the founda- 
tion of the day-room. Further excavations for the 
gas-works have laid bare a large portion of the east 
end of the priory church. The foundations of the 
presbytery, 56 feet long and 19 feet wide, and also 
those of the side-chapels, each 15 feet long and 11 feet 
6 inches wide, have been,‘exposed to view; also 
several graves and encaustic tiles.—A paper on the 
representation of a Roman house on one of the remark- 
able Roman mosaic pavements recently placed on the 
staircase of the British Museum, was then read by 
Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A. The pavement is one of 
the fine series brought from Carthage by Dr. Davies. 
—A third paper, by Mr. Swainson Cowper, was then 
read. It described a curious moated enclosure at 
Acton on the road to Willesden. It consists of an 
irregular parallelogram surrounded by a broad shallow 
ditch, there being no visible means of crossing the 
latter. It is situated in a field known as the Moated 
Meadow. 

January 16.—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair. 
An interesting notice of the discovery of the ruins of 
the ancient Basilica Church of St. Valentine at Rome, 
demolished in the fifteenth century, was rendered by 
Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. The site was met with 


after the excavation of an ancient cemetery, which 
was found to adjoin the church.—Mr. Earle Way ex- 
hibited two almost perfect pilgrims’ bottles found in 
Tarbard Street, Southwark, in some recent excava- 
tions, one being of green-glazed ware, the other red. 
Their connection with the Canterbury pilgrims, owing 
to the position where they were discovered, appears 
fairly evident. Some examples of forged antiquities, 
well known as “Billy and Charley” castings, were 
exhibited as a warning to unwary collectors, and it 
was suggested that a collection of these articles should 
be made and published, with a view to the protection 
of the public in years to come. The Chairman ex- 
hibited a fine incense boat of latten, once gilt, found 
near Rochester. It is of Italian work early in the 
sixteenth century.—A paper was read by the Rev. S. 

Mayhew on North Caithness and Orkney, in 
which the results of an extended visit were detailed, 
and many curious facts relating to the early history of 
the almost treeless district were reported. The 
lecture was illustrated by a large series of drawings 
and photographs.—A short paper was also read by 
the Rev. Canon Collier, on certain inscribed stones in 
South Wales, near Haverfordwest. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—January 26. 
—Annual meeting, held inthe Old Castle, Newcastle, 
the Earl of Ravensworth in the chair.—Dr. Bruce an- 
nounced the loss to the society of two eminent 
members, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, who was elected to 
the society in 1839, and Commendatore Giovanni 
Montiroli. (We have inserted Dr. Bruce’s remarks 
on Signor Montiroli in our obituary, g.v.).—Dr. 
Hodgkin read the annual report, which said that no 
great archeological discoveries had been made during 
the year. The excavations at Holy Island had greatly 
increased the knowledge of the ground-plan of the 
monastery at Lindisfarne. Similar excavations at 
Cartington Castle would doubtless add to their stores 
of information. The report referred at length to the 
suggested combination of archzological societies and 
antiquarian societies throughout the kingdom, and 
pointed out the good likely to arise thereform. 
During the year excursions had been numerous and 
successful. Most of the battlefields of Northumber- 
land had been visited by the members. The report 
thanked all who had shown hospitality in entertaining 
the members on those occasions, and specially referred 
to the kindness of Sir W. Crossman, at Lindisfarne.— 
Mr. John Phillipson read the financial statement, 
which showed a balance in hand, and a continued in- 
crease in the amount of the society’s income.—Dr. 
Hodgkin, in submitting a series of recommendations, 
said the receipts from the Castle and Black Gate 
enabled them to keep up their Museum, and to devote 
their subscriptions to publishing their transactions and 
ery 

Royal Historical and Archzological Associa- 
tion of Ireland.—January 30.—The Rev. D. Murphy, 
S.J., exhibited an ancient manuscript, being the his- 
tory of Holycross, written in 1640 by a monk named 
Harty, of the Cistercian Order. The manuscript was 
an heirloom of the Archbishopric of Cashel, but the 
present Archbishop, Dr. Croke, had given it to him 
to prepare it for publication. He intended soon to 
issue it from the press, with the Latin text, the Eng- 
lish translation, and annotations by himself.—Mr. 
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J. G. Robertson sent in an ancient MS., of which the 
following is a copy: ‘Corporation of Gowran, to wit. 
—To the Burgesses and Freemen of said corporation. 
—This is to give notice, that on Monday, the 28th 
day of June instant, there will be an assembly of the 
Portrieve, Burgesses, and Freemen of said Corpora- 
tion, that being ye day prescribed by ye Charter, to 
elect a Portrieve of ye said Corporation for the en- 
suing year, at the usual Tholsel of said corporation. 
And will then and there, between the hours of 10 and 
12 of the clock of said day, proceed to the election of 
Recorder of said Corporation, in the room of Nicholas 
Aylward, Esq., deceased, of wch. all persons con- 
cerned are to take notice.— Dated and sealed with my 
seal of office, this 18th day of June, 1756.—A true 
copy of ye above was duly posted up at ye usual place 
of sd. corporation for posting corporation notices, 
being first signed and sealed by GEORGE GORTLOR, 
Esq., Portrieve.” Mr. Robertson exhibited stone im- 
plements, amongst them a stone hatchet of peculiar 
shape, and also an ancient Scotch lamp of iron. It 
was used for burning fish or whale oil with wicks 
made of the pith of rushes, such as are occasionally 
still found in use in the Shetland Isles, showing ‘‘ the 
existence of the past in the present.” Lamps of 
somewhat similar design from Holland are to be 
found in the fine collection of the National Museum, 
Dublin—Science and Art Department.—Mr. Thomas 
Johnson Westropp, M.A., sent the second part of his 
paper on “ The History of Ennis Abbey, 1617-1692” : 
In 1615 the abbey had been adapted as a parish 
church by the regal visitors, Ennis being the assize 
town, and the congregations of Doora, Dromcliff, and 
Kilmaley forced to use it, their semi-ruinous churches 
being closed. The report of the Bishop of Killaloe 
states, ‘* This church is fairly built and adorned by ye 
Right Hoble. the Earl of Thomond.” In 1621, 
William Dongan, or Donegan, was granted the un- 
occupied buildings, described as “the house of the 
junior brothers, called Grey Friars, of Innish, with 
one church, belfry, graveyard, mill, salmon and eel 
weir, two messuages with stone walls, and two cot- 
tages in the village, with lands at Clonroad.” The 
history of the second colony is at first very obscure ; the 
monks had returned before 1628, and brought no unne- 
cessary attention on themselves.* The civil wars raged 
round them, but we hear nothing of Ennis. Scarcely 
had Limerick fallen, 1691, when a war of extermina- 
tion was waged against the wretched monks. Many 
must have perished unrecorded ; my limited search has 
doubtless missed many more, but the following may be 
noted : Eugene O’Cahan (Keane) had entered Ennis, 
1628. After founding an important and flourishing 
college at Quin, he was made guardian of Ennis, and, 
being taken prisoner, was hanged on Mount Luochren. 
Thaddeus Creagh was hanged and his body bar- 
barously mangled. The Rev. Denis Neylane, priest 
of Kilraghtis, joined the Observantines of Ennis, and 
was educated in France. Returning to Clare, 1642, 
he worked for ten years among the peasantry. He 
was taken, 1651, in the house of his relative, Lawrence 
MaclInerheny, brought to Inchicronan Castle, and 
called on to adopt the Puritan doctrine. He replied 
that he “ desired to die for the Catholic faith, which 
he was not going to desert in his old age,” hearing 
* Bundinus. 


which the soldiers straightway hanged him. Thadd 
Carighy, another Ennis monk, met the same fate, and 
the abbey was defaced.| The monks crept back un- 
noticed in the reign of Charles II., and, strange to say, 
in their day of poverty and danger did what their pro- 
tected and wealthier predecessors failed to do—estab- 
lished a daughter monastery. Maurice O’Connell 
granted them the site at Roosca, an out-of-the-way 
place near Dysertodea. The prior was Flan Brody, 
and the buildings were erected 1663. Three years 
later Colonel Gore, of Clonroad Castle, examined 
Mortogh O’Griffa and other monks, and suppressed 
the cell December 21, 1666, but he did nothing 
against the abbey in sight of his very windows. In 
1675 Morough the Burner, the terrible Earl of Inchi- 
quin, probably remembering with remorse the monks 
roasted alive at Cashel and slain elsewhere by his 
orders, left £20 ‘‘to the Franciscan Fryers of Ennis, 
in the county of Clare,” 27th October, 1673. Thomas 
Dyneley sketched the abbey in 1681. At that time 
the transept alone was roofed and the belfry adorned 
with a lofty flagstaff. Ten years later Frangois Alle- 
mande says: ‘‘ It is still quite perfect by favour of the 
Earl of Thomond, although this house belonged to a 
Protestant, who was anxious to sell the material.” An 
interesting slab, 1686, still tells how Eugenius Consi- 
dine repaired his ancestral tomb, ‘‘ formerly destroyed 
in the war of raging Cromwell (Cromvelli marte furen- 
tis)” However, the abbey had not long to live. 
Bishop Ryder, of Killaloe, records in 1693 that the 
“ Rev. Patrick Fitzsymons holds the livings of Kil- 
raghtis, Dromcliff, and curé served by him in the abbey 
there (Ennis) in good repair.” This restoration to the 
Protestants ends its monastic history, and their removal, 
since the Disestablishment, to a new church has left the 
fine old priory to complete neglect and shameful ruin. 
Mr. James Mills, of the Public Record Office, sent 
the following: ‘‘ Notices of the Manor of St. Sepul- 
chre, Dublin, in the fourteenth century.”—Adjoining 
the liberties of the city of Dublin, and approaching at 
one point to within a few yards of the southern walls 
of the ancient city, was the Archbishop’s chief manor 
of St. Sepulchre. The manor house, or palace, ad- 
joined St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the building being now 
occupied as the station of the city mounted police. 
The seneschal of the manor exercised his jurisdiction, 
until half a century ago, over a district represented 
nearly by the portions ot the parishes of St. Peter (in- 
cluding the former parish of St. Kevin), and St. 
Nicholas, outside the city boundaries. The district 
had probably been originally an Irish suburb-of the 
Danish city, for here, almost alone in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, do we find the churches dedicated to 
Irish saints—St. Kevin, St. Patrick, and, perhaps, St. 
Brigid. If this were so, the documents now sub- 
mitted show that, like the city, the population of St. 
Sepulchre’s had by the fourteenth century become 
thoroughly Norman and English. Though early an 
important suburb, and long a component part of the 
city, and deserving increased attention from its inde- 
pendent government, which sometimes brought it into 
conflict with the city authorities, the manor of St. 
Sepulchre’s has secured but the briefest notice from 
the historians of Dublin. I venture now to bring 
before you two notices of this manor, both of the 
* Buildings and monuments. 
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fourteenth century, and containing an unusual amount 
of interesting detail. One is preserved in the archives 
of St. Patrick’s. This I have had access to by the 
goodness of the Dean, through the kind introduction 
of Rev. Professor Stokes, whose wide research makes 
him keen to appreciate the value of such material for 
history. This document is a rental of the manor 
made in the fifth year of Richard II. (1382), by the 
seneschal, Thomas Tanner, assisted by a jury of twelve 
of the leading tenants. It is not an original, but a 
copy made for Archbishop Alan in 1531. It formsa 
roll of parchment, consisting of two membrances 
stitched together, and written on both sides in a bold, 
clear court-hand. There are numerous interlined and 
marginal notes, some, probably, in the hand of the 
Archbishop. Many of these written with a fine stroke 
not suited to the rather coarse surface of the parch- 
ment, are now obliterated. A very full abstract of 
this document is appended. The other document re- 
ferred to is an inquisition, or Extent of the manor 
taken before the sheriff in the nineteenth year of 
Edward II., 1326. Alexander de Biknor was at this 
time Archbishop. He was at the same time Treasurer 
of Ireland, and having been accused of malpractice in 
his accounts, the possessions of the see appear to have 
been seized by the Crown. The Extent was in effect 
taken to supply an in¥entory of the property, before 


placing it in the hands of the royal custodian. This 
document is appended in full. It will be referred to 
as “the Extent,” the former as ‘the rental.” The 


information contained in these two documents is 
of a varied character. To begin with the Arch- 
bishop’s manor house, we have in the Extent a 
description of it as found 1326. This is very 
different from what we should expect in a chief 
residence of so powerful a prelate in feudal times, 
thus: “The jurors say on their oath that there 
are at St. Sepulchre’s a stone hall, badly roofed 
with shingles, and weak, a chamber annexed to 
the said hall, a kitchen, a chapel badly roofed, valued 
at nothing, because nothing can be received from them, 
but they need much repair. And there are there 
certain prisons which are now broken and thrown to 
the ground.” The ruined state of the house was 
perhaps mainly owing to the frequent absence of the 
archbishop, who during the ten years he had held the 
See had been occupied for the most part in England 
and France. Adjoining the manor house was a 
suburban district including Patrick Street, Kevin 
Street, and New Street. The rental supplies the 
names of the tenants of these in 1381, in many cases 
the names of the previous tenants, and the respective 
rents. Some of these tenants held several tenements, 
and therefore probably sublet to unnamed occupiers, 
but in most instances, each tenant is set down fora 
single holding, and thus we have the material for a 
tolerably complete directory of these streets 500 years 
ago. We may reasonably assume these holdings to 
be house plots, as they bear a fair proportion to the 
number of existing houses. Thus the rental gives 
thirty-five holdings in Patrick Street, as against eighty- 
three in the present directory (although parts of the 
street were not in possession of the Archbishop). 
New Street in rental has more than forty-one as 
against seventy-one now. We find, too, in one case 
the note, “ rent when built, 6s. 8d., now 2s. 6d.,” im- 


plying that the street holdings were understood to be 
houses. The names of tenants are almost all English. 
After one name, that of Wm. Begge in New Street, is 
added as something exceptionally ‘* Hibernicus.” 
Though outside the city jurisdiction several of the 
tenants were intimately connected with it; thus Peter 
Woder had been Mayor of the city in 1367; John 
Passavaunt in 1369-71, and again in 1387 ; and Roger 
Kylemore, provost or bailiff, 1379. One John Sexten, 
who held of the Archbishop no fewer than nineteen 
of the houses in Patrick Street, was no doubt that 
John Sexten, or John the sexton, who some years 
before (in 1362), as we learn from the annals, had 
been in some way the cause of the burning of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. A large proportion of the names 
still survive in the city. We find in our rental—Ash- 
bourne, Walshe, Tanner, Carpender, Sexten, Brown, 
Blakebourne, Rowe, Neill, Begge, Dermot, Brown- 
ynge, Wessely, North, Giffard, Alexander, etc. The 
first entry in the rental is one which strongly marks 
the different aspect of the district at the time. This 
is a mill in Patrick Street, worked by the Poddle 
stream, not, as now, an underground sewer, but an 
open brook flowing beside Patrick Street, opposite 
the west front of the cathedral. Thence it passed 
northward into the city foss, on the outer side of 
which were several other mills, these latter being 
within the jurisdiction of the city. Against fraudulent 
millers and bakers the city laws (to be found in 
Historical Municipal Documents, edited by Mr. 
Gilbert), directed their most unmerciful enactments. 
This mill, with its accompanying bakery, standing 
within a few yards of the city gate, yet beyond 
the reach of its legal powers, must have been a 
thorn in the side of the civic authorities. Of this we 
have a hint in the complaints of the commons, in 
Historical and Municipal Documents, where one of 
the special grievances was the immunity of the bakers 
living on the Archbishop’s lands. The rental mentions 
that this mill had been let by indenture, and we find 
the deed itself entered in the Liber Niger Alani, It 
was leased for sixty years to John Pasvaun, citizen of 
Dublin, 45 of Edward III. It is described as “the 
place of a mill formerly called Shyreclogs, in St. 
Patrick’s-street, Dublin, now almost prostrate ;” the 
tenant to rebuild at his own expense. A right of way 
is permitted for those going to the mill by a certain 
bridge over the watercourse beside the mill on the 
south side, as was anciently accustomed. The 
lessee also got the custody of the millpond, stone 
bridge, and ‘flodrates” (? flood-gates) of the water- 
course. This mill was in existence until the six- 
teenth century, as a reference in Liber Niger Alani 
(p. 346) shows. Another mill is mentioned in 
Kevin Street, and was in the hands of the prior of 
Holy Trinity. It was probably at the western ex- 
tremity of the street, across which the east branch of 
the Poddle flowed. One or other of these mills was 
no doubt older than the Norman invasion, as a 
charter of Prince John soon after confirms to the 
Archbishop the lands of St. Kevin. We may now 
turn to the rural district belonging to the manor. 
It extended from Kevin Street and New Street south- 
ward to Dundrum, and from the road to Donnybrook 
and Milltown, on the east, to the bounds of Rath- 
farnham parish, and following this to near Crumlin, 
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The lands here may be classed under four heads 
according to the relations of the occupiers to the 
Archbishop. Thus: 1. Lands worked directly for 
the Archbishop; 2. Lands occcupied by his serfs ; 
3. Lands let to small free occupiers; and 4. Lands 
held in larger holdings, or by non-resident tenants. 
1. Of the first we have an example in the subordinate 
manor of Colon, which formed the corps of the Arch- 
bishop’s prebend in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
name is still preserved in the suburb of Cullenswood. 
This at the time of the Extent seems to have been 
used as a home farm of the Archbishop. The house 
was, in 1326, described as “a hall with stone walls 
now prostrate, a chamber for the Archbishop with 
a chapel annexed to the chamber, roofed with 
shingles; also there were a kitchen formed of 
wood, a grange, stable, and granary covered 
with boards, now totally prostrate to the ground.” 
The ruin of this house, as of that of St. Sepulchre, 
is perhaps attributable to the lawless times of 
Bruce’s invasion, followed by a period when the 
Archbishop was, for the most part, non-resi- 
dent. Of the demesne arable lands fifty acres 
were sown with wheat and sixty-eight with oats. 
The meadows were in separate patches, called 
Broad mead, the meadow of St. Thomas, Strif 
mede, Crook mede, Schendhilimore. St. Thomas 
meadow lay near the highroad (to Donnybrook), 
and was destroyed by the carriers. The pasture 
was valueless for want of stock, which it was 
probably thought useless to provide, as “the 
greater part of the pasture is near malefactors.” 
There were here also sixty-six acres of wood (the 
original Cullenswood), but wholly devastated, and 
nothing to be had from it either by sale of under- 
wood (for the city fuel) or for pasture; perhaps 
in the unsettled state of the country the citizens and 
neighbours had helped themselves. These demesne 
lands were probably tilled by hired labour, as we 
know was the case a few years later in the neighbour- 
ing manor of Clonkeyn, where harvest labourers re- 
ceived Id. a day, and ploughmen, etc., permanently 
employed, had 5s. a year, with allowance of corn, etc. 
(App. 20th Rep. D. K. Records in Ireland, pp. 78-9). 
2. Of the next class we have examples in the lands of 
Boly major and Boly minor—the former apparently 
the modern townland of Farranboley, the latter pro- 
bably nearer the mountains, but its exact position, 
perhaps, cannot be ascertained. It baffled even 
Archbishop Alan 350 years ago, as we learn from his 
note on the rental. Both these lands are described as 
lands of Betagii. These Betagii were the Irish cot- 
tiers, whose ancestors no doubt had cultivated the 
same lands successively under Irish, Danish, and 
Norman lords. They thus represented the nativi of 
feudal language, and were treated by the Normans as 
serfs bound to the soil. In a deed quoted in Harris’s 
Ware, the word “ Betagii” is used as an equivalent of 
nativi. The Extent affords us some hints as to the 
causes of their disappearance here. The Betagii at 
Boly major had been completely destroyed by male- 
factors—probably the mountain Irish. Forty acres of 
their lands remained unoccupied, while the remaining 
twenty-one acres had been let to newly-introduced 
free tenants. At Boly minor five Betagii occupied its 
sixty acres of land. They paid 6d. an acre in time of 





peace, but in time of war nothing, because of the 
neighbourhood of the malefactors. They were also 
bound to work for their landlord, but these works 
could not be claimed, because no one dared to remain 
in the marches by night. Boly major is not named in 
the rental, but Boly minor had then passed into the 
hand of a single tenant, who paid but IIs. a year, 
little more than a third of what was expected from 
the Betagii. By the time of Archbishop Alan, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the Archbishop’s 
serfs in this manor were extinct. We learn this 
negatively from a short entry in the Archbishop’s 
Liber Niger, giving particulars of the few on the 
Archbishop’s manors.* This entry is interesting as 
giving as well the names of the few remaining serfs, 
as the forms by which they entered into servitude, 
and were declared free. 3. The lands of the third 
class occupied by free tenants of small holdings in- 
clude Newland, 58 acres, 5 tenants at will; Ardinata- 
noke, 22 acres, 8 free tenants; Thanaly (Taney), 80 
acres, certain English and Irish tenants, besides 40 
acres and four cottages unoccupied for want of tenants. 
The two former near the city, about the Circular 
Road, extending from New Street in the direction of 
Portobello and Ranelagh, were held at rents ot 
16d. and 2s. an acre. Taney at 3d. 4. Of the lands 
held by larger proprietors the chief example is the 
Rath held in 1326 by Gilbert de Menes, and 1381 by 
William Menes, Meones, or Mones. Colon, which at 
the earlier date was in the Archbishop’s own hands, 
had at the later been farmed to Richard Chamber- 
layne at ten marks a year, and the same landgrabber 
had got possession of the lands formerly occupied by 
the small tenants at Taney. The remaining lands at 
Taney were held by John Locumbe, and that part 
known also as Dundrum, by William FitzWilliam, 
whose representative, Lord Pembroke, is still the pro- 
prietor. We have a description of the style of resi- 
dence suited to occupiers of the class, in a lease of 
the part of Taney held by Locumbe made a few years 
later (in 1414) by the Archbishop to Tho. Locum, 
subject to the condition that he should, within four 
years, build at his own expense a sufficient stone house, 
walled and battlemented. The house to be 18 feet in 
breadth by 26 in length within the walls, and 40 feet 
in height (Zzber Niger Alani, p. 258). Rents.— 
As above pointed out, the rents of the Betagii in the 
two places where they are mentioned were 6d. an 
acre, in addition to certain unrecorded services due to 
the landlord. The rents of free tenants were in general 
also about 6d., as among the farmers at Colon. They 
were 8d. at Paar and Stoneway, about Handsome. 
Approaching the city the rent rose to 20d. and even 
2s. an acre, while further off at Taney they sunk to 


bah —<— [schedula] nativorum domini Archiepiscopi, 
Dublin, Tempore Johannio viimi. 

“TI, Inprimio Johne Neile (nowe of Swerds, 1531), and 
Katherine, his wife, Walter, Symond, and Robert, his souns ; 
alsoe Johane, his yonge daughter. 

**(2) Item now at Finglas, Thomas Carlle, and Isabell, his 
wife, with his two brethren (Willm and John), and twosustres, 
Christian and Alson. 

‘*(3) Item Willelmus Nolane de Tawelaght anno regni regis 
H. 8 20, in curia domini plena fatebatur se villanum cum sua 
posteritate ab illo, Tempore. 

‘* (4) Item Thomam Moore de Swerdes duoden a electa triate 
et pirate liberum hominem fet non nativum domini) sen servum 
legalem juridiciale invenerint.”—Z7z. Nig. Alani, p. 399. 
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3d. In addition to this these tenants were obliged to 
render suit of court—to attend and assist at the sittings 
of the manor court. With reference to these rents it 
may be observed that the acre here used was probably 
considerably larger than the statute or even the Irish 
plantation acre. The term was used both in England 
and Ireland for measures differing according to local 
custom. If we can trust the rental and Extent as 
giving a fairly complete acreage of the district we may 
set it down at about 1,150 acres. The same district, 
as nearly as we can trace it on the ordnance map, con- 
tains about 2,850 statute acres, almost exactly 2°5. 
Very few of the fourteenth century denominations 
admit of direct comparison with the modern town- 
lands, but the townland of Farranboley exhibits 
almost exactly this proportion to the acreage of Boley 
major. The Rath.—In this name we find the earlier 
stages in the development of the name of the well- 
known suburb, Rathmines. In the margin of the 
rental it is written, as in older documents, Rath, but 
over it is inserted ‘‘ Mean.” Ina deed (Liber Niger 
Alani, p. 462), a few years later than this rental 
(22nd Richard [I.), William Meones styles himself 
lord of Meonesrath. In later documents the 
forms Menrath, Meanrath, and Menesrath are 
found down to the sixteenth century, In a 
deed, dated 1611, quoted in Dalton’s ‘“ County 
Dublin,” it is called Meynsrath, a/as Rathmines, 
The adjoining district of Bagotrath was at first known 
as ‘‘ Rath,” or ‘‘ the Rath,” and the family name of its 
fourteenth century owner was afterwards prefixed for 
distinction. Rathmines must have been acquired by 
the Meones family shortly before the time of the 
Extent, as in the same reign (Edward II.) we find 
Richard de Welton confirmed in possession of the 
Rath. The family of Meones appear to have come 
to Ireland in the train of John de Derlington, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, 1279-84. The first of the names 
we find here was William de Menes, who in 1284 was 
one of the executors of that prelate. This William, 
about 1296, became Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
and two or three years later one of the Barons of that 
court. His connection with the Archbishop may have 
given him a footing on the See estate, though, as 
pointed out above, the Rath does not seem to have 
come into the hands of the family until some years 
later. Gilbert de Meones “of the Extent” obtained 
some local importance, and in 20th Edward III. 
was made custos of the peace to protect the marches 
or frontier at the Leinster (that is, the south) side of 
Dublin, with power to muster the men for defence of 
the marches. He had previously been constable of 
the castles of Arklow and of Newcastle, county 
Wicklow. Others of the name are not unfrequent 
during the fourteenth century, but it seems to have 
become extinct soon after. A copy of the Extent and 
an abstract of the rental follow. The Extent has been 
printed from the copy of Archbishop Alan’s Liber 
Niger (pp. 226-9), preserved in Marsh’s Library, 
Dublin.—The Rev. Professor Stokes, in referring to 
the paper, said that there was a great difference 
between the manner in which the Government treated 
English and Irish historians. The former obtained 
every assistance in their researches, whilst the latter, 
who could have in their aid numbers of genuine 
documents, were not given the aid necessary for them 


to use the materials which were at hand in this 
country.—The following papers were also sent in: 
Discovery of cinerary urns at Adamstown, county 
Wexford, by the Rev. T. M. J. Ffrench, Clonegal. 
On the Castle of Adamstown and the Devereux 
monument, by Mr. T. Wakeman. Portnascully Rath, 
county Kilkenny, by Dr. James Martin. Description 
of an antique bronze object found at Woodview, Port- 
law, by Dr. James Martin. Reports of the old castle 
at Kilmallock, county Limerick, by Mr. George J. 
Hewson, M.A., honorary local secretary, Limerick ; 
ditto, by P. J. Lynch, C.E., architect. An account 
of the reception of a new charter from King James II. 
to the town of New Ross, county Wexford, in 1687, by 
Colonel P. D. Vigors, J.P. Sketch of a two-light 
window, cut in the solid from a single stone, from the 
old Church of Kilmorgan, county Sligo, by Mr. R. A. 
Duke, Sligo. Reports on condition of Round Tower, 
Tory Island, county Donegal, Clone Church, and 
St. Catherine’s Abbey, county Wexford, by Mr. 
George H. Kinahan, hon. local secretary, county 
Donegal. MS. volume, in thirteen parts, on the, 
ancient history of Ireland, by the Rev. William 
Kilbride, M.A. Notes on the pedigree of the 
Scanlans of Ossory, by the Rev. R. Scanlan. 
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HENRY ECROYD SMITH. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Henry 
Ecroyd Smith, which occurred at Middleham, in 
Yorkshire, on January 25 last, at the age of sixty-six. 
He was a native of Yorkshire, and his last work was 
a History of Coningsburg Castle, in that county. 
Before this he lived at Saffron Walden, and while 
there he printed an elaborate and illustrated work on 
discoveries of ancient remains, excavated in the 
grounds of the late Mr. G. S. Gibson ; he also collected 
and prepared materials to include in a new edition of 
Lord Braybrooke’s History of Saffron Walden, but the 
work was not brought to completion. We learn from 
Mr. Roach Smith’s Retrospections (ii. 72) that some 
years ago he printed a volume on the history of his 
family—the Smiths of Yorkshire ; and by general con- 
sent his faculty for genealogical research was remark- 
able. But Smith’s chef d’euvre was his Reliquie 
Jsuriane, a work which has been warmly praised by 
eminent antiquaries. Of some other work of his 
Mr. Roach Smith writes: ‘‘ For the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Mr. Ecroyd Smith con- 
tributed some excellent papers on the Archzology and 
Natural History of the Mersey district ; and on the 
Roman stations at Brough-under-Stainmoor ; written 
with sound judgment, and in a most honest spirit in 
reference to the researches of otl€fs,a commendable 
quality not very common.” He=published a series of 
Roman tessellated floors found-in.-different parts of 
Britain, one of which is in the museum at Saffron 
Walden. He also furnished a most complete history 
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to the Essex Archeological Society, of the Saxon 
cemetery, which was discovered within an ancient 
British Off¢dum, partially surrounded by earthworks, 
now erroneously called the Battle-ditches. 

It is pleasing to know he was living in his native 
county at the time of his death. This is not the place 
to go into a record of matters of a personal nature ; 
but it may be said with truth that while Mr. Smith’s 
enthusiasm for the study of antiquities was lifelong and 
his work incessant, he needed all the scholar’s conso- 
lations for having shunned self-seeking endeavour. 





COMMENDATORE GIOVANNI MONTIROLI. 


At the annual meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries held in January, Dr. Bruce made the 
following remarks on Signor Montiroli, who had been 
an honorary member of that society since the year 
1860: “It was towards the close of the year 1854 
that he first had the pleasure of meeting this able 
architect, artist, and antiquary. The Duke of 
Northumberland had resolved upon the restoration 
and reorganization of his ancestral home at Alnwick. 
He had wisely come to the resolution that the whole 
of the external work of the lordly pile should be done 
in accordance with the style which was in vogue 
when the Percies came into possession of it, but how 
to adorn and furnish its interior was long a matter of 
anxious consideration. - The decorations and the 
fittings which satisfied Harry Hotspur and his wife 
Elizabeth would not be suitable in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. He had understood that, before 
coming to a decision upon this point, his Grace and 
the Duchess resolved to inspect some of the chief 
places of Europe, so as to have the fullest opportunity 
of coming to a wise conclusion. After this full 
examination they determined that, if they could not 
go back to the Edwardian era, they would go as far 
back as they could; that was, to the time when 
men of real genius gave attention to palatial 
decorations—in other words, to the period of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. In Rome he was invited toa 
reception by the duke and duchess at their hotel, 
where he met, among other distinguished persons, 
Commendatore Canina, and Signor Montiroli. Canina 
was an eminent artist. Amongst other works to 
which he gave his mind was the restoration, as far as 
pictorial representation could do it, of the temples, 
palaces, and tombs of ancient Rome, which had been 
defaced and damaged by the barbarians of the early 
and the middle ages. Montiroli, then a much younger 
man than himself, assisted him in the work, and con- 
tinued it after his death. By the advice of Canina, 
the Duke of Northumberland placed the decorations 
of the interior of the Castle in the hands of Montiroli. 
That he acted wisely in doing so was proved by the 
result. Probably no other place in England was so 
artistically adorned. In the discharge of his duties, 
Montiroli visited Alnwick every summer, and made 
many friends there. Amongst others he met with a 
lady who became his wife. She was a native of 
Rome, but at that time was acting as Italian and 
French governess to a family residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alnwick. He (Dr. Bruce) was told by 
Mr. Brown, who still occupied the carving studio in 
Alnwick Castle, and who had for some years the 
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carrying out of Montiroli’s designs, that his plans 
were peculiarly accurate and easily understood. He 
never made a mistake, so that, during the ten years 
that the work was going on, no disarrangement 
occurred and no rectification was required. In so 
extensive a work this was remarkable. Montiroli 
was a true patriot. In the years 1848 and 1849, 
when Rome was besieged by the French, he served 
as captain among the troops that fought in its 
defence. One of his latest works was a design for a 
national monument to King Victor Emmanuel. The 
idea conveyed in it was one of great power and artistic 
beauty, but, unfortunately its magnificence exceeded the 
funds in the hands of the projectors. It was to be hoped, 
however, that the citizens of Rome might yet be en- 
abled to erect it, and thus emulate in the present day 
the works of their most gifted ancestors. On the oc- 
casion of his (Dr. Bruce’s) last visit to Rome, in the 
early part of 1882, he had the pleasure of renewing 
his acquaintance with their fellow-member. Dining 
with the Duchess Eleanor of Northumberland, who 
was again a visitor in Rome, he spent an agreeable 
evening in the company of her Grace and Signor and 
Signora Montiroli. Amongst other things, copies of 
the plans and decorations of Alnwick Castle lay upon 
the table, and pleasant reminiscences of the past were 
conned over. Commendatore Montiroli became an 
honorary member of their society in 1860, and died in 
Rome on December 12 last, deeply lamented by the 
whole of the artistic and scientific bodies of the sevens 
hilled city. 
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Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with especial 
reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin 
By ALFRED Nutt, Author of the ‘ Aryan 
Expulsion and Return Formula among the 
Celts,” etc. (London: David Nutt.) 

It is nearly fifty years since the Vicomte de la 
Villemarqué, in the first edition of his Contes popu- 
laires des anciens Bretons, started the theory that the 
Grail is Celtic in origin—is, in fact, the Druidic basin 
of Taliesin, which reappears in the twelfth century 
Mabinogi of Peredur. In 1861 M. de la Ville- 
marqué republished his work under the title, Les 
Romans de la Table ronde, et les Contes des anciens 
Bretons, reaffirming his contention that (in Mr. Nutt’s 
words, p. 98) “the Welsh story-tellers received from 
the ancient bards a pagan tradition, which, changed 
in character and confounded with the Mystery of the 
Sacrament, they handed on to the romance-writers of 
Northern France and Germany, who gave it fresh and 
undying life.” Perhaps M. de la Villemarqué’s views 
on the subject are more widely known in England 
than those of subsequent English writers, for Mr. 
Baring Gould embodied them in his ‘‘ Essay on the 
Sangreal” in Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 
And yet the authority for those views was at the time 
far from convincing. M. de la Villemarqué was given 
to unauthorized statements. A Breton poem, for 
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instance—the story of which is a good deal like the 
tale of Perceval’s youth—he assigns without a shadow 
of evidence to the end of the tenth century; and, 
despite his account of how he went about legend- 
hunting among the Bretons bretonnants—an account 
as charming as that of Mr. J. F. Campbell in the in- 
troduction to his Zales of the Western Highlands— 
there was a mystery about the MSS. discovered in the 
Abbey of Landewednec which was, I believe, never 
satisfactorily cleared up. His explanation of Peredur, 
the equivalent of the Perceval of romance, as “the 
basin-seeker,” has been laughed at by Cymric scholars ; 
and the name in the Breton folk-tale (as given in 
Souvestre’s Hoyer Breton), is not Peredur, but Peronik. 
Still M. de la Villemarqué did what Frenchmen have 
so often done, pointed the way along the very interest- 
ing road of which Mr. A. Nutt, in his Grail studies, 
has now carefully surveyed a portion. 

Since Villemarqué wrote there has been a whole 
literature on the subject, in which, as in most litera- 
tures, the Germans have the lion’s share. Between 
San Marte, whose Die Arthur-Sage und die Mihrchen 
des rothen Buchs von Hergest is a very little earlier 
than Villemarqueé’s first edition, down to Birch- 
Hirschfeld’s Gral Sage, which Mr. Nutt says gives 
in German that careful comparison of the leading 
forms of the legend which his own book gives us in 
English, we have Simrock, with his excessive patri- 
otism, trying to deny the Welsh connection altogether, 
and seeing in the Grail myth “ the reproductive power 
of the slain god’s blood,” the vessel itself being the 
charger in which John Baptist’s head was placed, and 
John being the Christian analogue of Baldur! Berg- 
mann, on the other hand, admits that the whole frame- 
work of the storyis Celtic (Nutt, p. 104). Hucher,a few 
years later (1875) goes further and says, “ The Grail is 
Celtic in origin, and may be seen figured on pre-Christian 
Gaulish coins!’ Among the few English writers on 
the subject is Mr. Skeat, who, as well as Mr. Halli- 
well and Mr. Furnivall, edited (the one for the Rox- 
burghe Club, the other for the Early English Text 
Society) several Grail texts. Of Skeat’s remark, that 
**the quest is probably an after-thought of the 
romance-writers,” Mr. Nutt says: ‘* Speculations such 
as these were little calculated to further the true criti- 
cism of the Grail cycle.” Nay, he adds (p. 126), “I 
have not thought it necessary or even advisable to 
notice what the Eucyclopedia Britannica and some 
other English ‘authorities’ say about the Grail 
legends.” It is humiliating to be thus wholly out of 
it, when the matter is one that concerns England far 
more than it does Germany; more humiliating even 
than it is for Ireland to have so much of its Gaelic 
criticism done by Germans, so little by native scholars. 
Fngland has less excuse, for Ireland has—instead of 
the Roxburghe Club and Early Text Society, and 
three or four more—only the Archzological, while the 
meagre help doled out by Government is too often 
dependent on political arrangements. Mr. Nutt, 


therefore, deserves special praise. He has rolled 
away this reproach from English scholarship ; and 
though he does not conceal his own leanings (he was 
led by J. F. Campbell’s book to the study of Celtic 
legends), he never allows them to interfere with the 
full and impartial setting forth of all that is to be said 
Thus he points out how his great 


on all sides. 


authority, Birch-Hirschfeld, denies “ any real analogy 
between the Grail and the magic caldron of Celtic 
fable, though he will not definitely say that there 
never was a genuine old Peredur saga, to which such 
adventures in the quite modern Mabinogi of Peredur 
(in the Red Book), as cannct be referred to Chrestien 
of Troyes may possibly belong.” 

Later Germans, such as Martin and Hertz, have 
impugned many of Birch-Hirschfeld’s conclusions, 
Martin points out that even in the most Christianized 
romances the Celtic basis is apparent ; the romance- 
grail was a basin, the vessel used at the last supper 
wasacup. The first Grail-keepers were Brons and 
Alain, purely Celtic names (Nutt, p. 123), and so on. 

I have dwelt long on Mr. A. Nutt’s fourth chapter, 
because it summarizes the views held by those who, 
having studied the subject, can speak with authority. 
If I say less about J. F. Campbell, it is because I 
would wish everyone who does not know his book to 
make acquaintance with it. I am thankful that, how- 
ever backward we Gaels may be in Gaelic scholarship 
and criticism, the most suggestive as well as the most 
delightful book on Gaelic folk-lore is the work of a 
Gael of the Dalriadian Scots. 

Mr. Nutt makes great use of J. F. Campbell, taking 
from him one of the mottoes on his title-page: ‘‘In 
all the Fionn stories, mention is made of Fionn’s 
healing-cup ; 7 zs the same as the Holy Gratl, of 
course,” an assertion to which I hesitate to give un- 
qualified assent. He shows the close analogy between 
the Fionn legend (Campbell’s eighty-second tale, and 
“the boyish exploits of Finn MacCumhall,” trans- 
lated by O’Donovan) and the early history of Per- 
ceval. Indeed, he thinks that while, “as a whole, 
Welsh literature is but meagre, and has kept little that 
is archaic, the study of Irish promises far better. 
Of all the races of modern Europe, the Irish have 
the most considerable and most archaic mass of pre- 
Christian traditions. By the side of their heroic tradi- 
tional literature, that of Cymric or Teuton (High or 
Low), or Slav, is recent, scanty, and unoriginal” 
(xiii.). Much has been done since Villemarqué wrote 
to explore this rich mine. We have had O’Curry, 
O’Donovan, W. M. Hennessy; and I trust Mr. 
Standish O’Grady is wrong when he says (Academy, 
January 26) that “ changed times forbid the hope that 
he can be replaced by a compatriot.” Irish tradition 
still lives. Ihave heard in a county Clare cabin all 
the essentials of the Diairmuid agus Graine episode, 
which is, of course, the Gaelic analogue of the 
Launcelot and Guinevere idyll.* Times have changed, 
but they will change again ; and in the mass of Irish 
MSS. a more complete parallel may be found than 
the tales hitherto translated supply for the non- 
Christian elements of the Grail-quest. It is, I fear, 
too much to hope that any such confirmation of Mr, 
Nutt’s theory may be supplied from old Welsh lite- 
rature. Probably all that will ever be recovered of 
the fragments of that literature has been recovered, 
and has been again lost in that mass of forgeries 
which is far less like what.it pretends to be than 
Macpherson’s ‘‘ Ossian” is lik€ the Gaelic ‘‘ Oisin.” 


“ * Thope Mr. Nutt will by-and-by follow up his ‘‘ Grail Studies” 

by a similar book on “‘ Lancelot and its Gaelic Analogue.” The 

— can be very completely worked out. M. Gaston Paris, 
e says (p. 132), has done it in “ Romania.” | 
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The value of the Mabinogi of Branwen I leave to 
Cymric scholars; the Mabinogi of Peredur is con- 
fessedly late—made up, say most of the Germans, out 
of Chrestien’s romance, wzth (there is the difficulty) 
certain unconformable additions. 

What, then, is the sum of Mr. A. Nutt’s conten- 
tion? Briefly this, that the Grail-story (with which 
I assume every reader of the Antiguary to be ac- 
quainted—if not, there is Mr. Baring Gould, and the 
Laureate, and Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, whose 
fine poem deserves to be far better known than it is) 
is made up of two elements, the heathen-Celtic and 
the Christian, as it is of two parts, the Grail-story and 
the Quest ; that the former is mainly Christian, owing 
much to that “Gospel of Nicodemus” which very 
early got vogue in our island, while the latter is funda- 
mentally a heathen story, of which ‘‘ the great fool ” 
in Celtic folk-lore is the popular form. And his thesis 
he has worked out with a thoroughness which few 
Germans could surpass. Even to those who are not 
deeply in love with the subject, the book may be 
recommended as a model of arrangement and method ; 
nor can I help believing that there is an increasing 
number who do love the subject, while I am very 
sure that extrées of J. F. Campbell, with Mr. A. Nutt 
as the fzéce de résistance, form a fare on which this love 
is sure to thrive. 

Moreover, to my thinking, there is just now a 
special value in such studies: They are not without 
their bearing on what is unhappily being made the 
prey of party politics. Things Irish are having a 
wholly undeserved slur cast on them, because Kerry 
moonlighters have often carried out in a savage way 
what was often a mere family vendetta. In such a 
standard book—-a book for the whole of the United 
Kingdom—as the Dictionary of National Biography, 
the editor has, by an unaccountable oversight, al- 
lowed Elizabeth’s biographer to speak of the treacher- 
ous murder of Shane O’Neil by the Scots as ‘‘a 
characteristic Irish brawl.” No doubt Irish and 
Scotch are ethnically the same—they were “the Irish 
of the Isles;” but, unhappily, the two words have 
come to connote wholly opposite ideas, and it will 
surely help to swing the pendulum the other way if 
we can get folk-lore readers to consider that the ro- 
mances of which the idylls are the nineteenth-century 
adaptation were based on Celtic legend, and that of 
this legend the most archaic and, at the same time, 
best-preserved forms are not Cymric, but Gaelic, be- 
longing to that people with whom it is surely the 
interest of Englishmen to be linked in loving brother- 
hood. Like the Welsh, the less-educated Irish have 
had, in some ways, exaggerated notions about their 
language, which, alas! unlike the Welsh, “they are 
forgetting.” Most of us have met old Welsh people 
who believed Welsh to be a form of Hebrew, 2.¢., of 
Adam’s speech. In many an Irish village you could, 
when I was young, find some who held the same 

view. Had they not General Vallancy to countenance 
them in that and other absurdities? But then, on 
the other hand, till Zeuss took Gaelic in hand some 
accepted English authorities held it to be a non- 
Aryan speech, and several high-class ethnologists 
asserted that the race which spoke it is non-Aryan. 
It is, therefore, a good and timely work to prove that 
not only are the Irish Aryans, but that they have 
preserved a very remarkable form of the Aryan epic, 


a form which, as soon as Geoffrey of Monmouth re- 
vealed it to the literary world of the twelfth century, 
rooted itself everywhere, and bore flowers and fruit, 
of which the fragrance and the savour have lasted till 
to-day. . Men will think less hardly of the Irish when 
they have recognised that the Round-table romances 
were shaped from legends of which Irish literature 
contains the earliest known forms. 

I have not space to follow Mr. Nutt into detail. 
He finds many parallels besides the general one 
between Fionn and Perceval. The “ loathly damsel,” 
for instance, is ‘‘ the carlin” (boy) of so many Gaelic 
tales. Nor will Iattempt to do more than hint at the 
very interesting subject of his closing chapter, ‘* The 
Moral Ideas of the Quest, and the Sex-relations of the 
Middle Ages.” This is a subject which each reader 
will settle for him or her self. Mr. Furnivall looks at 
it with quite other eyes than those of Mr. Nutt. I 
will only suggest that the heathen Celts were un- 
moral, not immoral ; and when, in the romance times, 
unmistakable evil had been wrought by making this 
unmorality the rule of life, Sir Galahad, embodying 
a hitherto unknown ideal, was set up by way of 
protest. 

I think I have said enough to show that for those: 
who already know something, and also for those who 
want to know something, about Arthurian romance in 
its connection with Celtic legend, Mr. Nutt’s book is 
sure to be as helpful as it will be interesting. 

HENRY STUART FaGANn. 





Phenicia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camb- 
den Professor of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. (Zhe Story of the Nations.) 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 8vo., pp. 356. 

The maritime tract of land, some two hundred miles 
in length by a maximum of thirty-five in width, must 
have had a name before it was recognised as Pheenike, 
or the “ Land of Palms,” by the Greeks; but that 
name is unknown to moderns. Its inhabitants are 
admitted to have been Hamitic, until that race was 
superseded by the more civilized Semites. The 
Greeks, with some exceptions, looked upon Pheenicia 
as an Egyptian colony, and so it possibly was before 
a Semitic people came from the lower valley of the 
Euphrates to occupy the country. Professor Rawlin- 
son follows the “Father of History,’ Justin, and 
others, in placing the primitive abode of the Phoenicians 
on the Lower Euphrates. Renan, in his Héstotre des 
Langues semitiques, is of the same opinion. But it 
must be borne in mind that there was, as in Phoenicia, 
a Hamitic element that preceded the Semitic on the 
Lower Euphrates, although the latter superseded the 
former. 

Equally uncertain is it if the Greeks received the 
letters of the alphabet from the Phoenicians, and the 
adaptation of hieroglyphs to the sound of the human 
voice. Such must have been known long before, and 
Professor Rawlinson justly remarks that ‘* Phoenicia 
is rather to be praised for curtailing the excessive re- 
dundance of the primitive methods of expressing 
speech in a written form than for any actual invention 
or discovery.” 

Whatever the origin of the alphabet, the Greeks 
were mainly indebted to the Phoenician Kadmus for 
instruction in its use, and so also they appear to 
have been largely indebted to them for their first 
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mythological conceptions—the idea of metamorphoses 
of which their poets so ably availed themselves—and 
this although the Phoenicians were — by 
more Eastern nations in the apotheosis of historical 
facts, the admiration of the celestial bodies as ani- 
mated by a Divine spirit, and the personification of 
abstract ideas. 

Those interested in such inquiries will find much 
that is local and peculiar in Professor Rawlinson’s 
chapters on Ithobal and Ahab, or “‘ the darker aspect 
of the Phcenician religion,” as he terms it. As also 
in his account of the worship of Baal and Astarte, 
which spread from Samaria into Judea, and was 
accompanied by human sacrifices not peculiar to 
Pheenicia, but common alike in ancient times among 
Western as well as ancient nations. Cynics have 
remarked upon Abraham’s reception of the order to 
sacrifice his son as an ordinary incident; and the 
practice has even received a kind of apology from 
Bossuet, who says, “Since the spilling of blood was 
pleasant to Heaven, was it not natural to offer up on 
many occasions human blood as a more marked testi- 
mony of devotion ?” 

Equally repugnant to modern ideas was not only 
the worship, but the frequent reproduction, of the 
abstract idea of the perpetual power of nature, an 
idea which, from the frequency of its emblems found 
in Khaldza and Assyria, appears to have been the 
most popular of all religious expressions. The mys- 
terious egg venerated in Thebes (one of the many 
emblems of the same idea) was not only known to the 
Kelts and Gauls, but is still handed down (unknow- 
ingly) in the red eggs of the Easter festival. In 
Pheenicia, as in Syria and in Cyprus, extreme con- 
trasts existed ; and while in some temples voluptuous- 
ness was deemed to bea form of worship, in others 
perpetual celibacy and even mutilation were prac- 
tised. 

It was, however, as a navigating and enterprising 
as well as a trading and colonizing nation that 
Pheenicia attained a place in history wondrous for 
so small a country—so much so that Professor Raw- 
— compares that history with that of England 
itself. 

Their cities Tyre and Sidon have won immortal 
renown. Their colonies were of equal importance, 
but are less familiar, and therefore the more worthy of 
study in the pages before us. 

Of their enterprise, industry, and skill, from Hiram’s 
dealings with David and Solomon to the founding of 
Carthage, and under Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian 
domination as under that of Greeks and Romans, as 
well as when independent, the pen of their well- 
known, able, and erudite historian has given an 
account almost unprecedented in its detail. It renders 
the work a classic one, and one which no student of 
the history of the past can afford to be without. 

One omission is perchance to be regretted, and that 
is that the philosophic aspect of Phoenicia is not pre- 
sented tous. Pythagoras was but a pupil of Phere- 
cydes, and yet did the doctrines inculcated by him 
and his disciples, as revealed to us by Plato and others, 
spread over the whole globe, and modify all the moral 
and religious ideas of Europeans. 

Small criticisms are detestable where great topics 
have to be dealt with, but the rocks whereof Casius 
is composed are not igneous. They consist of in- 


durated chalk and supra-cretaceous marls and lime- 
stones. The sharp and pyramidal form of Mount 
Casius itself is by no means due to an igneous origin. 
The uplifting rocks are euphotides, serpentines, and 
diallage rocks, and are only rarely to be met with. 


Cogitations and Conclusions. A Commonplace Book 
of Passing Thoughts. By O. F. Rovutu. 
~ ie : Elliot Stock, 1889. 8vo., pp. xxx., 
261. 

The cogitations and conclusions in this volume are 
expressed in short detached paragraphs which are 
numbered, and the number of the last is 838. When 
first glancing at the pages this system of numeration 
recalled to our mind the plan of Cardinal Newman’s 
Development of Christian Doctrine. But the sub- 
division of that famous work into sections and sub- 
divisions, represented by Arabic numerals, marks the 
various stages in a demonstration which, starting from 
a given basis, has all the precision and inevitability of 
those of Euclid. Mr. Routh’s method is the opposite 
of this. The book can be opened at any page, and 
the separate ideas or reflections may be conned at any 
point. There is something very agreeable in this. 
The mind is so constantly taken up with the laboured 
compositions of everyday literature in articles and 
essays, that it is refreshing to come directly upon 
thoughts themselves without tiresome exordium or 

roration. The form of the book strikes us as novel 
in our literature, and recalls the Pensées of the Abbé 
Roux, published some two years since. The vein of 
reflection is not so original as in that work; the 
writer’s standpoint is less removed and peculiar ; but 
the thoughts—aptly styled Cogitations and Conclusions 
—are expressed with much epigrammatic force, and 
never fail to arrest attention. 

The book does not deal with the subjects treated of 
in the pages of the Antiguary, but it is evidently from 
the pen of one in sympathy with our objects, for it is 
dedicated to Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., who, the 
nscription tells us, has been the friend and acquaint- 
ance of the author more than sixty years. And in re- 
commending the book to the attention of our readers 
we are not unmindful of the service to our cause which 
has been rendered by Mr. Roach Smith in his Retro- 
spections, by indicating to the antiquary how his 
special interest may go hand in hand with the larger 
interests of the world and society. 

It may seem ungracious on our part, but we cannot 
refrain from protesting against the anomaly styled the 
‘index of subjects.” It is nothing of the kind ; it is 
not an index at all, and the book would have been 
better without it. 


A History of the New Hampshire Convention, ete., 
and of the old North Meeting-House of Concord, 
in which tt was ratified. ‘By JOSEPH B, WALKER. 
— : Cupples and Hurd, 1888. 8vo., pp. viii., 
12 


Since the publication of Mr. Bryce’s recent great 
work on the Constitution of the United States, the 
subject has come into clearer-view, and the number of 
the students of American institutions has very largely 


increased. In this book on the New Hampshire Con- 
vention is told the story of the inception of the Federal 
Constitution, which came into operation on June 21, 
1788. The author gives the names of the delegates, 
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and biographical notices of the more prominent 
members. The work of the Convention is described, 
in the course of which it is shown that the first check 
to the process of ratification was met with in the New 
Hampshire Convention. Mr. Walker points out that, 
but for this check, New Hampshire would have been 
the seventh State to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘and the honour of being the ninth, and 
thereby completing the number required to render 
operative its provisions, would have attached to 
another.” 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is the 
history of the old north meeting-house of Concord, 
which is given at some length, with illustrations, A 
view of the meeting-house forms the frontispiece of the 
volume. 

The work of the publisher and printer leave nothing 
to be desired. 





Lewisham Antiquarian Society: Proceedings 1886-7.— 
The Register of all the Marriages, Christenings, 
and Burials in the Church of St. Margaret, Lee, 
in the County of Kent, from 1579 101754. Edited 
by LeLanp L. DuNcaAN and A. O. BARRON. 
1888, 4to., pp. iii., 99. 

In the address of the president, Mr. E. W. Bra- 
brook, F.S.A., he speaks of “our unpretending little 
society,” while in his review of the year he cannot 
help showing its activity. Visits to the churches and 
historic houses in the neighbourhood, varied by 
excursions farther afield, with occasional lectures by 
well-known antiquaries, have doubtless yielded 
abundant interest, and have not been without educa- 
tional value. But Mr. Brabrook naturally looks 
expectantly forward to the time when all this shall 
issue in definite contributions to our knowledge of the 
past. He is convinced that Lewisham and the 
neighbourhood will yield a rich harvest to investiga- 
tion, and in particular he instances the life of 
Abraham Colfe, who, among other bequests to the 
village two hundred years ago, provided a free library 
“for all well-known ministers and for gentlemen of 
the Hundred of Blackheath, and for all godly students 
that will frequent it, whom he desired should give a 
book thereto.” It is to be hoped that a paper on 
Colfe will be among the early transactions of the 
society. Perhaps the establishment of the Lewisham 
Institute, and the focussing therein the culture of the 
locality, will bring increased support to this society, 
and lead to the fulfilment of some of the dreams of its 
first president. 

If the handsome volume on the registers of Lee is, 
as we believe, the first separate publication of the 
society, an excellent beginning has been made. In 
addition to the complete transcripts of the registers, 
the editors have furnished appendices: (1) of extracts 
from wills proved in the Consistory Court of 
Rochester, (2) of extracts from wills proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. There is an index 
(1) of persons, (2) of places ; this we have tested in 
several places, and found it correct. The arrange- 
ment and printing here and throughout the volume 
are very clear, and materially enhance the usefulness 
of the book for reference. There are some interesting 
entries relating to the families of Burbage, “ Laynam” 
and “ Toune,” which will be of interest to students of 
the’ Elizabethan stage. 





Correspondence. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN. 


May I make it known through your columns that I 
have undertaken to continue the series of annual 
papers which Mr. Th. Watkin used to contribute to 
the Archaeological Journal, dealing with Roman in- 
scriptions found in Britain? I should be very grateful 
for any help or information. All students of Roman 
Britain will, I think, desire the continuance of the 
series, and this can only be carried out effectively by 
local aid. I should be particularly obliged by any 





‘immediate information, as I am collecting the in- 


scriptions found (roughly) during the last ten years for 
the Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

I may here add that Mr. Roach Smith’s very in- 
enious suggestion (p. 44), Herma Cor{nicularius] 
or Hermag.. ., on one of the Chester stones, is 
impossible. I have copied the stone and possess a 
squeeze, and the disputed letter is most undoubtedly 
‘*g.” Mr. Earwaker’s book contains a good many 
blunders, for which he is not responsible, in connec- 
tion with the inscriptions, mostly in the matter of 
expansion and interpretation, but this is not one. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 

Lancing College, Shoreham, 

February 8, 1889. 


THE LINCOLN PROSECUTION. 


It may not be inopportune to recall attention to the 
curious instance of revivalism which this case in some 
respects presents. Inthe time of Charles I, and a 
few years before the outbreak of the Civil War, which 
proved fatal to episcopacy, the example and influence 
of Archbishop Laud were kindling all over the 
country, including Scotland, a spirit of resentment 
and controversy, which went far in helping the Re- 
publican and Puritanical cause. One of the most 
prominent movers on the High Church and Ritualistic 
side was John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, who was 
eventually Archbishop of York and Lord Keeper. In 
1637, just when Prynne, Bastwick, Burton, and others 
were agitating against the hierarchy and the spiritual 
lords, Bishop Williams published, for the use of his 
own diocese, a volume entitled Zhe Holy Table, 
Name and Thing, more antiently, properly, and literally 
used under the New Testament, than that of an Altar. 

This production purports on the title to have been 
written in the time of Queen Mary, by a Lincolnshire 
divine, in answer to Dr. Cole, and Williams gives a 
motto from Prudentius: ///a Sacramenti donatrix 
Mensa. 

Now an imposing conclave is deliberating at Lam- 
beth on this very subject, and the existing tenant of 
this same See. Will those clergymen, who, at the 

resent moment, row in the same boat with the de- 
endant bishop, be bound by the judgment of the 
Court? Some say that the Church is insensibly dis- 
establishing itself, and speak of an incident of this 
kind as likely to prove an influentia contributory to 
such a result. 
W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
Barnes Common, Surrey, 
February 13. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NotTe.—AUd Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15¢h of the month, and to be addressed —The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


a ee 
For SALE. 


Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—18, care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
printed), 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), £1 Is. net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowman), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s.— 
M., care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Dumas’ Monte Cristo; édition de luxe; 5 vols. ; 
£2 8s.—2C, care of Manager. 

Blades’ Enemies of Books; large-paper edition ; 
£2 2s.—3C, care of Manager. 

Sexagyma, Esoteric Physiology ; a digest of the 
works of John Davenport, privately printed for sub- 
scribers ; £3 38.—5C, care of Manager. 

Sooner or Later; in original parts; £1 10s.—6c, 
care of Manager. 


Seventeenth Century Tokens of Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, Oxon, Wilts, Bucks, Middlesex, and other 
counties. —W. H. Taylor, Ivy View, Erdington. 

Antiquary, i.—xiv., in publisher’s binding, xv. and 
xvi. unbound ; £5, or offers. Cox’s Churches of Derby- 
shire, 4 vols. York Cathedral and its Antiquities, by 
Poole and Hugall. Boutell’s Monumental Brasses, 
Chronicles of All Saints’, Derby, by Cox and Hope. 
Early and Imperial Rome, by Westropp. Old St. 
Paul’s, by Simpson. What offers?—1, Barnard Road, 
Birkenhead. 

Breeches Bible (black-letter), dated 1595.—W. 
Bailey, Shalford, Guildford. 

Bentivolio and Urania, by Nathaniel Ingelo. Lon- 
don, 1669.—Murray, Cowper Street, Lochee. 

The Dead Leman, by Lang and Sylvester, large 
paper (only 50 copies), £1 10s.; Obiter Dicta, Ist 
Series, Ist edition, 15s.—M., care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Hardy’s New Testament; The White Cat, illus- 
trated by E. V. B.; Visitation of Pembrokeshire ; 
Burkett’s Commentary on the Bible ; Hamilion’s The 
Lamp and the Lantern; Gardiner’s England, 8vo., 
vols. 1 and 2; Pleasures of a Book-worm, Roxburgh 
edition ; Ball’s State of Man; Lupot on Violin, 
English edition; Manual of Siege and Garrison 
Artillery, vol. 7; Notes on Ammunition, 5th edition ; 
Finney’s Gospel Themes; Finney’s Systematic 
Theology ; Fergusson’s Antiquities ; Early History 
of the County of Bedford ; Kirk’s Light out of Dark- 
ness ; Bell Scott’s The Poet’s Harvest-Home ; The 
Laird O’Coul’s Ghost; Shakespeare, vol. 7 (1818) ; 
Whittingham, Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. 50; Thomas 4 Kempis’ Works, 2 vols., 32mo., 
Jones; Thomas 4 Kempis’ Works, Vandergucht.— 
Retail Department, Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 

Besjeas's Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 245 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32) 33) 34. 35» 36; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 123 
new series, 1870, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—-Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

White’s Lays and Legends of the English Lake 
Country, in any condition.—Roland A. Philipson, 
Richelieu, Jersey. 





